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HANS KLAAPERHAUSEN. 


A Legend of the Spuyten Dayvel 


Aut who have chanced to travel upon that noble highway of 
nature, the glorious Hudson, must have observed the mouth of the 
little creek, called the ** Spuyten Duyvel,” which unites with the river 
about fifteen miles from the populous part of the island of Manhat- 
tan. Though in itself insignificant, it may well derive importance 
from many considerations, to be duly enumerated. First, for em- 
bracing, enclosing, and making an island of the lovely region of 
Mannahatta. Secondly, for interchanging the waters of the Hudson 
and Hellgate, and, as it were, constituting a bond of everlasting 
friendship and allegiance between the water-gods who control the ed- 
dies and whirlpools of the “ hog's-back” and “ frying-pan,” and those 
who disport in the shallows of the “overslaugh.” And lastly, be- 
cause its banks were the scene of the following narrative, which, if 
any incredulous doubters affect to disbelieve, we pray holy Santa- 
claus, in his next annual peregrination, to leave with empty stock- 


\, 


ings, and to whip his steeds to a gallop when he passes their chim- | 


ney-tops. 


In the year of our Lord 1671, at which time our story com- | 


mences, there stood upon a slope of ground, about a hundred yards 
from the creek aforesaid, and a quarter of a mile from the Hudson, 
a little Dutch house, with gable windows and projecting stoop, sur- 
rounded by a garden-patch of half an acre, wherem beets and cab- 


bages were especially predominant. A neat white paling surrounding } 


the whole, imparted to it an appearance of comfort; and the house 
itself, which seemed recently built of small yellow brick, imported 
by the patriotic taste of the proprietor, direct from Holland, was 
evidently the residence of a lineal descendant of the Dutch settlers, 
if not an emigrant himself. Hans Klaaperhausen, or as his neigh- 
bours called him, Hans Klaap, was in fact, in youth, an inhabitant 
of Saardam, so renowned for tidiness and windmills—where the 
natives leave their shoes upon the door-stone, and enter their par- 
lours in their stocking-feet, and where the servants sweep the dust 
of the rooms toward themselves, in order to avoid stepping upon 
the part of the floor cleaned. The consequences arising from the 
early associations in the mind of Hans Klaaperhausen, were two- 
fold, resulting in his taking to himself as helpmate a miracle of 
neatness and wealth, since she was unequalled in the accomplish- 
ment of designing figures with a broom-handle upon a new-sanded 
floor, and her treasury—that is, wardrobe—would have furnished 
sleeves to at least a dozen young ladies of modern date, or have 
supplied a charitable clothing committee with a full cargo for the 
Greeks. The second result was the erection of a windmill upon 
a knoll in the immediate vicinity of the house, where he would 
often sit of a breezy summer's afternoon, and view the delightful 
prospect of the swelling river, with its distant dark barrier of the 
palisadoes, and the still more grateful sight of his own yellow tene- 
ment and purple cabbage-patch, tll his head would nod, his pipe- 
bowl be reversed, and he would gradually sink into sweet repose, 
lulled by the whirring of the mill-sails and the buzzing of the wheels, 
as they revolved with ceaseless motion, and would be awakened 
only by the voice of his little daughter Wilhelmine, about four 
years old, who would run up from the house to her father’s haunt, 
and scramble up on his knees, to call him to supper 

With all these delights and pleasant circumstances, it was a 
wonder to the passing traveller that Hans should have chosen a 
spot so remote from all his friends and townsmen ; and that instead 
of a residence within the boundary of Wall-street, or even the more 
distant creek where Canal-street now is, where he might have 
constructed a dock to his own taste, and launched his boat from 
his kitchen windows, he should have retired so far from the society 
of his neighbours and chosen this lonely site on the Spuvten Duyvel 
But Hans was a patriot, and like many other more distinguished 
persons, he made no secret of his patriotic dismterestedness. At 
any rate, if he always dwelt upon it in his conversation, he sup- 
ported his words by his actions, which is farther than many pro- 
Hans, in common 


with many of his countrymen, bore a mortal aversion to the English ; 


fessors of patriotism carry their devotion to it 





and when the immortal and ever to be praised Peter Stuyves 
was compelled to abdicate, and the English fleet anchored below 
the battery, while the red-coats took possession of the citv, Hans 
with the ex-governor of the Nieuw Nederlands, and a few other 
staid Dutch citizens. retired from the scene of disgrace to the 


If to his bouwery, 


country. The hon-hearted Peter betook himse 
which he duly fortified against the invaders; and Hans, impelled 
by indignation still more violent, retreated to the verge of the 
island, to avoid the contamination of even a casual meeting with 
the detested foreigners. This was Hans’ own version; but 
there were some who would look incredulous, and wink to each 


other as he told it in his kitchen for the hundredth time; and re- 


ports were freely circulated, that interest was the main motive, 
under all this seeming pretence ; and these rumours spreading, in 
a short time caused several of his acquaintances to watch about his 
house, for a contirmation of their suspicions. A sloop had been 
seen in the nver the day preceding of a suspicious appearance, with 
a strange crew in foreign dresses, and about eleven o'clock at 
night, she was observed dropping down with the tide, and casting 
anchor at the mouth of the creek. A boat then put off, with two 
men and a trunk: they cautiously rounded the point of the creek, 
and disembarked, bearing the trunk between them. They then 
turned their steps in the direction of the house of Hans; but m 
passing close by a thicket where the spies aforesaid lay concealed 
one of them, in his terror, gave an involuntary groan. “Santa ma- 
dre!” cried one of the chest bearers, letting fall his burden; then 
The shot missed those 





drawing a pistol, he fired into the thicket 
concealed, and fright had deprived them of motion ; and the stran- 
gers resumed their weight and proceeded onward, leaving the 
Dutchmen more dead than alive, and effectually deterred from 
further investigation. The men soon returned without the chest, 
and pushing off in the boat, reached the vessel, which immediately 
weighed anchor, and was seen by the starlight sailing for the nar- 
rows. These facts were distorted into every shape by the acquamt- 
ance of Hans, and when he visited the lower end of the island, and 
in the company of his friends spoke of the sacrifices he had made to 
principle, and of the want of spirit which kept so many genuine 
Nieuw Nederlanders wider the immediate rule of the English, they 
would roll their tongues in their cheeks, and with one consent be 
seized with a violent fit of laughter. But Hans was too much of a 
philosopher to inquire into the cause of this unaccountable propen- 
sity, and went on minding his business, as was apparent from his 
flourishing cabbage-yard, neat house, growing family, and alder 
manic corporation 

The family of Hans consisted of two sons and a danghter 
Wilhelmine Klaaperhausen was a model of Dutch beauty ; a snug 
round form, and a face as round and ruddy as an apple were set off 
by a neat dress, wherein nothing gaudy or extravagant was to be 
seen, with the exception of a chain to which her scissors were sus- 
pended from her girdle, and that was of pure chased gold, with 
curious devices, as beautifully wrought as the material was costly 
Many were the in juines of visitors whence the fair possessor ob 
tained this chain, which was the envy of al] beholders ; but she left 
them as unsatisfied as before, by referring them, with downcast 
eyes and a look of modest diffidence, to her father, from whom she 
received it as 2 christmas present; and Hans being interrogated 
by the same benevolent inquirers, left them as much in the dark as 


ever, by telling them an intermimable story about his grandmother, 


who received it as a wedding gift from a baron of Overyssel, from 
whom it had descended as an heir-loom im the family. But all the 
ingenuity and genealogical lore of Hans could not allay the susp- 
cions roused by the adventure above related, especially when, upon 
close inspection, several crucifixes, entwined with thorns and haloes 
of light, were perceived among the chased work upon the cham, 
which seemed to mdicate a catholic owner; and the horrible tales 
at that time current, of the depredations of the buccaneers, and 
their robberies of churches in South America, together with the ap- 
pearance of the strange sloop above .ecorded in the river, furnished 
people with a more natural solution of their doubts; and some 
scrupled not to accuse Hans openly of a secret communication with 
the pirates and buccaneers aforesaid To such assailants Hans 
replied generally by taking his pipe from his mouth, putiing a volu- 
minous cloud of smoke into their eves; then crossing his legs, re- 


t med and unperturbalsle 


taining a d 





suming his pipe, and ma 
silence 

With the exception of a few such impertinent interruptions, the 
life of ‘Hans rolled on gently ; and year might have succeeded to 
year without any event to interrupt the calm and unvarving tenor 


} 


of events im his secluded family circle, nad not Cupid, who takes a 


delight im troubling still waters, and making his urchinship a per- 
sonage of importance at the expense of his betters, interposed to 
break the quiet monotony of this Duteh paradise If Hans had 
been a bachelor, or if he had had no children, or af, on a last suppo- 
sition, his children had been all boys, this catastrophe would, in all 
probability, have never happened; but the fates had otherwise de- 
creed, and as, in the school-book, * Helena causa fuit belli Tro- 
jani,”” so m this instance we are about to show that the simple fact 
of Hans’ possess! a pretty daughter, had an mmportant bearing 


upon his own well-being, inch r that of his cabbage-garden and 


windmill. But more m the sequel 


} 


Hans, like a food christian, was a scrupulous observer of the sab- 


I 
bath, not as many aspiring youth of the present day observe it, by 
rolling at nine-pins in the forenoon, and rolling about *‘ gloriously” 
in the afternoon, but by soberly and regularly bestowing all the 
Klaaperhausens in a wagon every sabbath morning and driving th 


equipage down the island to St. Mark's church, leaving his house to 


the care of Cwsar his black servant and a huge watch dog. On such 
occasions the fair Wilhelmine shone to great advantage ; and as her 
father passed the little knots of rustic beaux in their best broad brim- 
med hats and wide flap coats wending their way slowly on foot, 
many were the smiles and courtesies exchanged, and each happy 
youth, who caught her sunny smile, bethought himself the ta 
voured suitor. But it was not ull the fair Wilhelmine entered the aisle 
of the church that her conquests truly began. There the brightness 
of her eyes, and the clearness of her complexion, with the many 
other attracuions which my limits fortid enumerating, but which any 
young lady who reads this may supply from her own personal inven- 
tory, ruined the peace, to use a phrase in vogue with Lady Morgan 


and Lady Blessington, of many susceptible hearts, and completely 


obliterated the remembrance of the sermon delivered by Dr. Lea 
beater. If young gentlemen will carry about tinderboxes im their 
breasts, and turn their lungs into patent blast furnaces, whose fault 


is it if they catch fire and burn like a coal mine And what con 
miseration do the.suflerers deserve, if in the midst of their com 
plats of the obduracy of the objects of ther aspirations mstead 
of following the advice of @ regular physician, and quenching the 
internal combustion by copious draughts of cold water and abst: 
nence, they are detected fanning the flame and carrving about in 
dangerous proximity to the centre of heat, the heart, such mflamma 
ble things as miniatures, scraps of poetry and true-love knots. ‘To 
such walking inconsistencies we would not accord an iota of cons 
passion, though they burn to a heap of ashes 

From this the reader will know what to think of the conduct of 
voung Dolf Markbrenner, a vouth who had just succeeded to an in 
herntance left by a maiden aunt at Albany, and in whom the ladies, 
about the same ume, discovered many excellent qualities of heart, and 
fascinating manners, which by some mattention, or defect of vision, 
had escaped their notice, and he straightway became the recipient of 
numberless invitations to parties and yunketings, where his appear- 
ance but a week before would have been considered an offence of 


the deepest dve. This change we leave as a sulject of prefound 


consideration to the speculators upon cause and eflect, and doubt 
not at will appear equally mysterious with animal magnetism, and 
the mfluence of the moon on madmen, oysters, and sea-crabs) We 
state asunple fact, and to it add another, which is, that Dolf, who had 
long sighed in secret for the love of the fair Wilhelmine, when future 
felicity was to him like Canaan to the view of Moses from bevond the 


jordan, an unapproachable paradise, no sooner became a new and, 


in banking phrase, a good man, than he was inducted into a suit of 
clothes of the most fashionable make, glistening with gold lace, 
and at the close of the services at church actually marched, with 
his new lace chapeau m hand, up to the pew of his mamorata, and 


begged to escort her to her seat in the vehicle abovementioned 


It is astonishing how soon impudence is changed, by certain things, 
into gracelul assurances The lovely Wilhelmine blushed and smu 
led assent, giving to the enraptured Dolf a small white hand, which 
seemed by some electric influence to thrill through his whol 
frame Dolf was in the seventh heaven—the cold looks and bitter 
repulses of years by-gone vanished in a moment, although he had 


But Dolf had 


not been, and was not to be the only man whose thoughts have 


so often swore to treasure them up to his dving day 


chimed with his circumstances, and from an mdigo hue have been 
suddenly changed to couleur de rose In less time than we occupy 


reeat beswc 


with this digression, Dolf had handed Wilhelmine to he 


her father, and receiwed from Hans an invitation to visit him at s 
mansion on the Spuyten Duyvel, which ofler was eagerly accepted 
by the enamoured Dolf, who followed them with his eves from the 
| 


church steps, then mingied with the city-w ud crowd, absorbed in 


engrossing, indetinable dreams of happiness 





This intunaeyv, so auspiciously and disinterestedly commenced, 
was duly continued by a speedy visit of our hero to the caetle of 
Hans Here he was received with all hospitality The father 
showed his luxuriating cabbage-vard and revolving wind-muall to his 
visiter, and edified hun with a dissertation upon long leaves d 
round leaves, in the interesting vegetable aforesaid ; and Wilhelmine 
showed Dolf an object still more agreeable, herself Ss “ 
tered her tea and stmiles m such exhilarating proport that he 
lost all sense of the lapse of tune, and the great clock behind the 
door struck ten, ere he was aware that it was six, or indeed was 
rware of any Uung but the presence of his mistress Dolf, though 
he never read Milton, was in fact an mmnitator of the bard e he 
forgot all time im her conversation. But the clock, with its mea- 
sured striking, broke in upon his reveries, d he rose to return 
homeward. Cwsar brought his horse to the door, and H 
mg at the heavens which were fast darkening with clouds, shook 


his hand at parting, and bade him speed, as a storm was gather 
and Dolf, when at some distance from the house, casting back a 
glance, saw the form of Wilhelmine in the open door way, 
candle m one hand, and the other raised al ve her eyes, as if to cate! 


the last glunpse of her departing lover, ere he should be lost in the 
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darkness. Inspirited by this cheering sign of her regard, he set 
spurs to his horse and proceeded gaily onward, humming a serap of 


an old Duteh hymn, and building castles in the air, as he thought 


on his coming fortunes. While thus immersed in thought, the sky, 
which had been gradually assuming a more threatening aspect, be- 
gan to echo with a faint rumbling of thunder, and a few large scat- 
tering drops falling upon him, warned him to seek shelter. Nota 
house was in view, and the night, already darkened by the absence 
of the moon, beeame doubly so from the impending storm. To add 
to his embarrassments, the thunder, which at first was distant, in- 


creased in nearness and loudness, and the first drops were succeeded | 


by a heavy tempest of wind and rain, which almost forced Dolf from 
his horse. Buttoning his coat close in bis neck, and bowing his 
head, he pursued his journey, looking round, whenever the flashes 


of lightning brightened the view with a momentary purplish glare, | 


for some place of shelter. At length he descried, apart from the 


road, an old barn, which seemed to stand alone, and turning his | 


horse’s head, he rode up to it and dismounted. Tt was a large rick- 
ety building, divided into two lofts or compartments, the upper nearly 
filled with hay, and the lower partitioned into stalls. Dolf led his 
horse into the stall furthest from the entrance, took off his saddle 
which he carried for a pillow to the upper loft, and placing some 
hay as a bed for his fellow-traveller, the animal lay down through 
excess of fatigue. He himself returned to pass the night in the 
upper loft’ About an hour had elapsed, and no sound was heard, 
but the beating of the rain and whistling of the wind through the 
crevices of the barn, jomed with the roaring of the thunder and the 
giare of the lightning, as it shone through the cracks, making them 
seem lines of liquid fire amid the blackness. His horse remained 
so quiet that not a stamp of his hoofs was heard, for the animal 
was too tired to stand in his stall, and Dolf, with his head resting 
on his saddle, and covered in the hay, was dozing in a state between 
sleeping and waking, when he was startled hy a sound of voices 
without, and heard the door violently forced open, while several 
persons in company entered the barn. Immediately a sound fol- 
lowed as of some heavy masses flung upon the floor, and the party, 
with many strange oaths and exclamations in a language unintelli- 
At they 
seemed to be exploring the lower floor, but having no horses, they 


ble to Dolf, proceeded to examine the interior first 
appeared to go no further than the three or four stalls nearest them, 
as all appeared alike, and thus by a lucky chance the horse of Dolf 
escaped their observation, at least so he thought from the tone of 
their remarks. ‘They then ascended to the second loft, where Dol! 
had in the meantime buried himself and his saddle im the farthest 
depths of the haymow, close to the corner of the barn, and lay 
trembling hke an aspen-leaf. They there struck a light, and draw- 
ing hay from the pile, so that Dolf fancied he felt the straws moving 
from under him, they disposed themselves in a circle, some lying 
down, and some sitting or leaning on their elbows, while some wine 
and cold meats were produced, and eagerly partaken of by the party 

The first who spoke, after Dolf had in some degree recovered 
his presence of mind, was unintelligible, since he spoke in a foreign 
language. But the next was different 

* Tausend duyvel !"’ cried this second speaker, as in answer to 
the first, “did not Jakoop say dat de jewels were left wid old 
Klaap '” 

“Why, —— it, Donderbrack,” 
Englishman, “when a poor devil speaks to save his life, he'll say 


said another, who seemed an 


any thing.” 

“But den, de old man at Tobaseo, did he not sav dat Klaap 
have de chest under de hearth!” 
« That's true ; and if it were not for this cursed storm, we should 


At any rate, the 


have had it before this night is so far gone, we 
muat wait till the next.” 

* And de sloop?” 

* Why, we must send Michael off to tell her of the delay: in the 


mean whe, we'll lay close all day. "To-morrow night all is eertam.’ 
A few vnintellg 
Michael referred to; 


commenced, with his mouth halt full 


ble words came from another, who appeared the 


und after a pause, occuped m eating, one 


© That Hans has a pretty daughter, so they said in the ale-hous« 


a double mducement to pay him a visit—a chest of plate and a 
handsome daughter.” 
It 


is surprising how brave we become when a loved olyeet is im per! 


Dolf’s indignation began to get the better even of his fear 


“Give me the bona-robas of the south,” said a new vore, “ wit! 
their black eves and willing arms; but these blue-eved Duteh 
vrouws are too cold; and then to compare the mantilla with a quilt 
ed petticoat! and then this infernal damp, chilly weather! Tland 


that botue, Kruger! We don't get such under the hne.” 
The Dutchman, with many muttered oaths at the depreciation of 


his countryvwomen, complied with the request of the speaker; the 


party growing more convivial, recounted their plan of surprising Hans 
on the following maht, with a cool atrocity which curdled the blood 
of Dolf, and caused him, im the excess of his horror, to make an 
ive iry rustling movement among the hay llalf intoxieated 
ais they were, this aroused the ruflians, who imstantly kept a death 
Like silenee to ascertaim the nature of the sound The heart of 
Dolf beat ; bly mm hos bosom 

‘Pshaw!" at length mterrupted the Englishman, “it's nothing 
but the settling of the hav; so now, Michael, give Us your song on 
the taking of Panama.” 

The Spamard, in a full base voice, began with violent: gestien- 
lations, a song umntelligible to Dolf, while the others yomed in 


chorus. Atter thia, they laid themselves down to re pose, and Dolf 
svon heard their loud snoring, indicating that they were fast asleep 


Then Dolf bethought Lim of the means of escape ; but the fear of 


disturbing them in his passage over their bodies, and the certain | 
death that would follow a detection, induced lum te remain quiet 


though wakeful, and agitated with the bitterest anxiety. At length, 
about an hour before day, the party awoke, and collecting their 
arms and arranging their dresses, left the barn in great haste, over- 
looking, by a special providence, the horse of Dolf. Dolf listened 
with his ear close to a crevice of the barn, to ascertain the direction 
they had taken, which he conjectured to be toward the shore of the 
Hudson ; and as the storm was now past, after waiting tll they 
were out of hearing, he emerged from his friendly shelter, saddled 
his horse, whom he found lying in his stable, and borne upon the 
wings of fear and love, galloped toward the city 

He entered it just as the day was breaking, and after a short de- 
lay at his lodgings, to await the hour of the morning parade, he 
heard the reveillé, and hastened to the barracks of the soldiers 
When the usual maneuvres were over, and the troops had dispers- 
ed to their several quarters, Dolf inquired for the commandant, and 
. related to him 





being ushered into the presence of Colonel N 
the events of the past mght, and the imminent danger to which 
Hans and his family were exposed from the designs of the free- 
booters, and imploring him to despateh a body of soldiers for their 
protection. Colonel N—— listened with calmness and fixed at- 
tention to the hurried details of Dolf. When he had finshed, he 
interrogated him with regard to the minutest circumstances, the 
dress and nation of the robbers, and the time proposed for the at- 
tack, and then opening an escritoir, he drew out a paper from a 
bundle of documents, which he perused with care. As he read, his 
countenance brightened, and turning familiarly to Dolf, he slapped 
him on the shoulder, saying, ‘cheer up, man, these fellows have 
long been under the eye of the government, and this description 
sent me by the governor of Jamaica, corresponds with your state- 
ment. They are now in our power, if we manage right. Fear no- 
thing; but keep all you have seen secret, and be at this spot at 
four o'clock this afternooa. ‘Trust to my honour when I tell you 
that all will yet work for the best.” 
Never did a day seem so long to Dolf. Though worn out with 
the wakefulness and exertion of the past might, he could not sleep, 
but wandered about the streets restless and overwhelmed with the 
anticipations of his taney. At times he would be consoled with the 
thought that Colonel N—— had pledged his word for the safety of 


Hans ; 


burst in upon them before evening, and Wilhelmine would fall a 


the family of then agam, the ruflians might be tempted to 


wey to their heentious violence. ‘The thought was distraction, and 
I 


he was upon the point of rushing again to the quarters of the com- 


mandant, to urge the departure of immediate succour, when he | 


crossed Colonel N—— im the street, who, guessing the cause of 
Dolf’s perturbation, smiled and made a sigmficant gesture to him 
Dolf regamed his assurance 

At length the clock struck four, and Dolf was at the appointed 
spot, Where a sergeant’s party of twelve, with a leutenant com- 
manding, were drawn up. Colonel N—— gave the officer a paper, 
and making a sign, the men filed off through the gates in the direc- 
tion of the east river, and embarking in two boats near the pre- 
sent battery, were swept silently and swiftly up the stream by the 
flowing tide. Dolf accompanied them in the leutenant's boat, and 
was of great use to the party, from his acquaintance with the locali- 
ties of their route. It was near six before they arrived in the vi- 
city of hellgate, and disembarking unmediately above it, they 
cautiously continued their journey across the island, in the direction 
of the house of Hlans. In a short time the twilight, which became 
fainter and faimter, disappeared, and as the party approached the 
rear of the house, the lights from the windows glimmered to their 
aud Dolf could clearly distinguish the form of Wilhelmine 


Sull nothing 


staht, 
moving about, as if employed in some domestic duty 
betrayed the approach of the robbers, and no sound broke the si- 
lenee but the chirping of the crickets, and the monotonous notes of 


the frogs im the distant marsh. The soldiers, stealing noiselessly 
into the garden, stretched themselves at full length, with their guns 


cocked, upon a grassy bank crowned with a row of shrubbery, and 
commanding a view of the entrance of the house. An hour more 
elapsed, and still nothing occurred to iterrupt the quiet, and the 
family of Hans, with the usual regularity of the Dutch, were prepa- 
ring to retire to rest. But the crisis was now at hand 

I'wo or three dark forms were mdistinctly seen by the sharpened 
eves of Doll, at the foot of the slope, and, as he pointed them out to 
the Leutenant, they had increased to eight, who slowly advanced up 
the ull, about fifty feet from the ambushed party, and proceeded 
toward the house. Dolf saw them approach the windows, and 
peer in upon the unconscious tenants, while the outhne of their 
forms was marked distinctly in the intercepted light. His heart 
throbbed in his bosom, and he would have sprung to his feet, 


had he not been held down by the strong grasp of the leuten- 


int, who at the same time passed the order in a clear wh sper, for 
none to stir tll the ruffians should have effected an entrance. At 
length one of them rapped violently against the door, and the watch 
dog within began to bark furiously. The coor was opened by 


Cesar, and the robbers rushed m, prostrating him in their haste 


A loud shriek was heard. “In upon them, my boys!” shouted the 


heutenant, springing from bis concealment at the word Doll 
sword in hand, was the first to enter, and rushing into the parlour, 
ran through with his weapon a ruffian who had serzed Wilhelmine, 


ind was dragging her by the wrists The soldiers pouring in after, 


soon overpowered the others, losing but one of thei party, who fell 


mortally wounded by a pistol ball. He who discharged the s 


ittempted to eseape by the window, but was shot m the verv 


by the heutenant, while his body fell mito the garden. The remai 


der, six in number, surrendered, and were disarmed and manacled 

All this occurred in less than half the time occupied in relating 
| it, and the faculties of Hans were so completely overwhelmed by 
the suecession of the attack and the rescue, that he was at a loss 
for words, and looked round upon the 


soldiers with utter amaze- 


ment. But the sight of Wilhelmine in the arms of Dolf, recalled 
him to himself, and tears of gratitude, the first visible token of 
emotion he had ever been known to exhibit, coursed one another 
down his cheeks, as he thought upon her danger and timely deli- 
verance. A short explanation sufficed. A Spanish gentleman had 
some time before deposited a chest of plate in the keeping of Hans, 
and incautiously mentioning the circumstance in the hearing of a 
slave at his house in the Havana, the latter informed the bucca- 
neers, who on their next northward cruise, proyected the attack 
which was so happily frustrated 

The next morning the soldiers, with their prisoners, returned to 
the city, and Hans foreibly impressed by the past occurrence, of the 
insecurity of his situation upon the “ Spayten Duyvel,” far removed 
as it was from all succour, and doubly dangerous from the feeling 
of hostility which might impel other desperadoes to avenge the 
death of their comrades, resolved upon mature deliberation to change 
his country seat for a city residence. His aversion to the British 
had been more than counterbalanced by the weight of his gratitude 
for their rescue of him and his family; and though often when 
in the company of by-gone schepens and Dutch dignitaries, he 
heard the most bitter maledictions of the English, he never swelled 
the torrent of odium with his contribution of abuse, but like a wise 
man, smoked while others talked, tll he fairly deserved the cogno- 
men bestowed on him by his acquaintance of Hans the prudent 

Of the particulars of the marriage of Dolf and Wilhelmine, I shall 
say nothing, for a very convincing reason, because there is nothing 
Courtships, marriages, e¢ id genus omne, although full of 
interest to the parties therein especially concerned, are terribly te 
dious to the rest of the world, who either cannot comprehend what 
they have not telt, or feel so much for themselves that they cannot 
sympathize with their neighbours. Therefouze, to confine myseli 
to sumple facts, | will state that they were married, and that Doli 
reared to the upper part of the city, to a secluded situation in Wall- 


to say 


' street, where le spent the honey-moon like one whom Cupid has not 





tion; then every one must allow that such pursuct 


utterly bereft of brains, and not like a Cossack or Bedouin Arab, 
by racing over the country, and making himself most delightfully 
discontented and happily uncomfortable. Our ancestors never 
dreamed of such unnatural inventions. They, in their simplicity, 
thought that the best way to acquire a liking for home, was by liv- 
ing at home, and not by running away from it. 
“eivil death” in novel writing, a sort of “ultima thule,” bevond 
which people do nothing but live happily all the rest of their lives, 


Marriage being a 


we offer no apology for this conclusion. ur? s ts. 





CHOICE SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 


FEMALE DISSIPATION IN HIGH LIFE, 


Tuere is no subject more hacknied than the dissipation of the 
times, nor any Which is less pleasing to young people to hear dis- 
cussed; but we hope the indulgence of our readers will allow us 
enter into this topic, se far as to diseruminate between dissipati 
and rational amusement; and the younger portion of them need me 
apprehend that we shall be so morose or severe, as Not to approve, 
and even to recommend, a certain degree of reereation and picasure 
Youth is the season for happimess and enjoyment: what can be so 
charming, as to see young persons, unburthened with cares, pursve 
innocent pleasures with vivacity and delight?) But us amusement is 
to be the only aim at life, and it it interferes with our duties; uf dress 
is to engross all the mornings, and tasnonable cutertamments all 
ruin the constitu- 
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the evemmngs; Wf late hours, continually repeater 
s ure not rauonal 
pleasure, but dissipation. . 

There is a peculiar phrase applied to a young lady en her first er 


trv into the gay world; she is said to tn me ot Tits like tak 

















ing the bridle off a fine spinted horse, whieh bas been tractable 
and useful, while under proper contro! and rm guiation, but gallops 
down a precipice and rushes mito a stream, when itis perm t 
run wild. As an excuse tor such a eon tis commonly allewe 
that itis impossible to continue in the world, and not fellow th 
usual style of living. But there are temales in the loghest lue, whose 
characters are ununpenched; who are good wives, mothers, and 
daughters; who set a proper example to ther inter “ 
their benevolence support the distressed, and employ the wdustrou: 
We are sorry to add, that there are also too many female chara 
ters in high life, who ridicule every thing that is s mous, and take a 
pleasure ins rendering amiable women as corrupt as misely 
We address ourselves to you, therelore, our young trends, who a 
engaged in the world with the intention of preserving a good el 
racter; and to you, our sull younger tmends, who, as the phrase is, 
are not vet come oul; and ar We si all think ourse lappy, wany 
thing We can say hiady War You agaist nih tricular seciehcs 
n high hie, wh h, however exalted 1 Tank, or superior the at 
tes of these who torm them, must inevitably ef h heading youl 
to certain destru n. We were once acquainted with a lady, wiros 
conduet, « ful opin of tae werid, Was Hot censurable 5 
she was @ taaritcd Woman, and had a@ lamuy, but being eF u 
the fashionable cuecles, she lad little leisure tor ’ 
ind thus lost the pleasures of being frequently 4 
pany. The bows were placed at school; the « tr 
the rection of a governess, and the younger had not vet left the 
nursery. Her voungest daughter bang take ll, the mother cesired 
Theat tee il sistit em itt st or tl Shve ded, “Iw . 
hel -morrow; L have s ne to dress | rel got 
else | would > her mov i nen Vv the ¢ : 
r Wors t thet ‘ hot “ist in min 
ey sd nob nf ufora 
part ir pieces t tur t nee sit ul a Lone to cress; thea 
A out to mid bey = not retuin ta 
t 1 tle S|} Wis with her engage 
ts the follow se Cay; at \ rsa ca home at mht, t 
wis yrine ha the chuld was Poor thing!’ she si 
1} no rit was so all; however, Le vot reproach mysell, 
rsie was attended by a physician; and young children are labile 
Variety of fatal adiserders s Was ‘ ki remark of 3 
went, Upon recerving an account of the death her 
‘ ud. w mshe could hot find leisure to s ring sness ol 
three days. Doubtless, d pation had blu her feebngs, and 
rhaps the fashionable mode ot rauiculing al! - lity had changed 
even her ature. 
We have frequently seen beautiful and d Is, sacrifice their 
lives to late hours and amusements, ¢ ny are now lmgerng im 










i from the effect of thou rage tor pleasure. ie 
accomplished Clara too late lamented the effects of a 
life. She was moulded lke nature s favournte; the ele- 
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gance of her form, the Madonna-like b>aaty of her face, and the ex- 
cellence of her musical powers, attracted general attention at the 
early age of fourteen years. If some kind and amiable friend, with 
the power as well as the inclination to protect her, had then —- 
forth, and humanely fostered this choice plant, it doubtless wou 

have excelled whatever had been heretofore imagined most excellent. 

When Clara was nineteen vears of age she married, and was im- 
mediately thrown into the circles of high life. She was a woman 
of great genius, besides her talent for music; she was of a most 
amiable disposition, and had a natural bias to every virtuous princi- 
ple; but these dispositions were obliterated by a continual engage- 
ment in fashionable amusements. 

Her constitution, however, could not long withstand the devasta- 
ting mroads of dissipation. She died of a consumption, in the twenty- 
seventh year of her age. Her great and gay connections totally 
neglected her during her illness; but a faithful female companion of 
her youth came down to nurse and comfort her, and atvend her last 
moments. Clara was terrified at the approach of death; and, con- 
scious that her life had been dissipated and thoughtless, she applied 
to a worthy clergyman to support and prepare her for her end. 

The slow and melancholy death of such a woman, and the ra- 
tional, humane, and friendly conversations of the clergyman, would 
have made an impression upon the most obdurate mind. Towards 
the close of her life, she became composed and resigned. Being tho- 
roughly sincere in her repentance, and in vital faith, she expressed 
an earnest hope, not from enthusiasm, but from a conviction of the 
paternal goodness and merey of God, as displayed in the wondrous 
scheme of redemption by our Lord and Saviour; that she should be 
accepted and admitted among the blessed. Thus died Clara! whose 
charms no one can describe, and whose talents no one can imitate, 

Happy is it for those who have committed material errors, if they 
have the inclination and opportunity of seriously reflecting and re- 
penting; but still more happy are those who can, as far as humap 
tralty will permit, look back with satisfaction on their past life, and 
thus avoid the misery of bitter reflections, which are an almost in- 
supportable addition to the natural calamities of this world. A lady 
of the world once said to another, eminent for her piety, “I should 
like to die your death, but L should not like to live your life;”’ mean- 
ing that it was too dull and insipid for her. But a similar life to 
that of such a woman as was thus spoken to, is only insipid to those 
who have not a taste for the things that give pleasure to rational 
minds. She does not seclude herself from society, or from such 
amusements as a true chnstian can conscientiously indulge in. She 
enters into the world occasionally, to make her return home with 
more relish. She is the first to promote any innocent enjoyment 
that can render young persons happy; she draws them together in 
little parties, and admures their youthful sallies. She has often said, 
* Seclusion from the world only renders people unamiable, and leads 
them to condemn habits and customs, which are continually vary- 
1Y and which, because they were not authorized in her youthtul 
vs, might not be less pleasing or proper.” She always piaced her 
chef pleasure in her children, devoted herself to their education 
while young; and, now they are grown up, is in her turn adored by 
them. But though an attachment to her family is the leading fea- 
ture of her character, vet her mind is not narrowed; she possesses 
general benevolence, that heightens the charms of rational society, 
which she feels in the bosom of her family. This source of plea- 
sure. which no one, entirely engrossed by the world, can conceive, 
much less enjoy, is thus sunply and beautifully deseribed by White- 
head, in his poem on Varisty: 












* The moral of my tale is this, 
Variety's the soul of bliss; 

But such variety alone, 

As makes our house the more our own 
As from the heart’s impelling pow’r, 
The life blood pours its genial store ; 
Phough taking each a various way, 
The active streams meand’ring play 
Through ev'ry artery, ev'ry vein, — 

All to the heart return again ; 

From thence resume their new career, 
But still return and centre there 

So, real happiness below 

Must from the heart sincerely flow . 
Nor, listening to the siren’s song, 
Must stray too far, nor rest too long 
All human pleasures thither tend, 
Must there begin, and there must end ; 
Must there reeruit their languid force, 
And gain fresh vigour from their source 


Let then our amiable young friends, who are yet to enter into the 
world, try to partake of amusement only in a rational way, and they 
will avoid many evils, and perhaps vices, which they now see very 
ttle danger of falling mto, but which they woll find ready to assail 
them on entering inte life; and they may, perhaps, be blessed with 
as much happiness as the lady here spoken ef, who lately thus ex- 
pressed her feelings in the following short letter: : 


“My pear prienn—Is there on earth a pleasure, which can sur 
pass that of hearing from those we love? This morning's post 
brought me letters from two of my sons. Iam, indeed, very hap 
py: retired from the bustle of the world, and free from the restless 
anxiety of seeking foreign pleasures, I remain sequestered in my re 
treat, possessed of comtorts which are daily augmenting, from the 
kindness of my own family, and the satisfaction which their reeti 
tude of conduct affords; a satisiaction which no words can describe, 
and no worldly prosperity can equal. Is there on earth a pecuniary 
benefit that can take place without some alloy Surely not; we 
either gain it from another's loss, or we are preierred to a more wor- 
thy or deserving person; or the death of a friend greatly embitters 
that happiness which we should otherwise enjoy. On the other 
hand, the pleasures I receive from my children’s goodness to me 
and to themselves, are all my own; no mixture of fear and remorse 
embitters this blessed cup of comfort; even death itself cannot de 
prive me of it; I shall carry it with me to my grave. Adicu! 
meant scarcely to say three words when I began; but the heart 
that overflows, who can restrain ? Whoindeed would wish to restr. in 
ut, when its redunda:. cy arses from such well-grounded happiness !" 


THE HEROINE OF THE SIERRA MORENA. 


The superiority which man assumes over woman on account of 
bus strength, talents and courage, is very equivocal indeed. In all 
ages we read of instances where female courage or presence of 
nund, has not only appeared predominant over that of the other sex, 
but has been the means of saving and securing life and hberty, when 
wan has shrunk from the daring task. Women were once the law- 
prvers of Israel; and Zenobia, the Palmyrenian, set at defiance all 
the hosts of Rome. In later days we have had brilliant examples 
of female heroism. Joan of Are, whose spirit, tinctared with super- 
stition, and roused to enthusiasm, drove the English from France, 
and crowned a fugitive king in Rhicims, can never be forgotten ; nor 
will all the lanreis a Talbot won ever redeem his character from the 
stain of putting her to death as a witch, who put them to defeat, as 
a woman endowed with a manly spirit. 

In our immediate times we have had the “Maid of Saragossa,” 
who stood at the cannon's mouth, and led the citizens on to victory, 
when even hope had fled from the hearts of men; and reposing on 





d| 


' so my trouble will soon be over. 


a female bosom, changed the tide of battle, and poured a deluge on 
the foe, that in three months drove him from the whole of Spain, 
south of the Pyrenees. 

We know none more striking, though less noticed, than that of the 
young, the beautiful, the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, who, on the 
morning of her execution, putting her hand to her neck, said, * They 
tell me the executioner is very expert, and I have but a little neck, 

* But presence of mind and forti- 
tude of virtue were never more strikingly displayed than in the fol- 
lowing instance, which occurred where the Sicrra Morena rears its 
head above the dark rolling clouds; and where also nature, in her 
rudest form, displays to the weary traveller a wide and dreary pros- 
pect of barren wilds, disparted rocks, falling torrents, gloomy forests 
of pines, opening chasms, and all the dark vanety that makes na- 
ture terrible, without a single gleam of sunshine to scatter, as it were, 
the hope of heaven over the gulf of despair, On this spot, far above 
the haunts of civilized men, where the wild winds whistle, and th: 
tempests roar, stands the chateau of Count de Rondeville, wher 
the narrow path leads the traveller round the mountam’s summit, 
and where the long-practised mule carries its burthen in security 
though the deviation of an inch would precipitate beast and rider 
over a precipice three hundred feet high. On this spot, perched 
hke an eagle's nest, is the seat of hospitality to be found 

The count, who is lord of the valleys below, chooses here to fix 
his abode. He is fond of field sports, and mountain scenery; t> 
bring down the hawk and faleon, to wind the thicket after the wolf 
and the fox, and to spring from rock to rock with giant bound after 
the fleet chamois, constituted his amusements of the day. Ateven 
ing’s close, to open his door to the way-worn traveller, to rouse tl 
fire on the hearth, and spread the table with plenty, were lis pr 
dominant delights. Thousands have tasted of hus liberality, and 
whenever he visited the smiling fields below, the lispings ot children, 
and the benedictions of the aged, proclaimed his presence 

He passed his life without ostentation, and had not a male servant 
in his retinue. One young girl, a native of Estremaduta, aged nun 
teen, was selected to attend upon his own person, and he treated 
her as his child. One evening he had been out late, and on hist 
turn he threw himself upon a couch, and sunk ito repose 

Dorothea, aware that he would not requre he 
more, retired to rest, and so did all the servants 
morning, a banditti, at the head of whom was Rodolph Vaseali, so 
long the terror of Spain, thundered at the gates of the cl 
soon burst them open. They tore the nu 
with horrid imprecations made them disclose where their little trea 
sures were deposited, and some they put to mestant death. The ne 


issistance any 


About one oun th 





ils from ther beds, an 


awakened the count, who rushed unarmed mito the hall, Rodolph 
Vascali seized him by the throat, and was on the port of stab 

him, when Dorothea, the little maid of Fstre ura, entercd, bear 
ing acandle. The robber started at seeme hor, retramed treean his 


blow, and loosened his grasp. The fine torm ot Dorothea, robed un 





night attire, appeared as a beautiful vision, or a spectre trom an 
other and a better world The work of death was wonat tl 
extremity of the hall, and over the marble floor streams of | 


flowed in torrents 








“ Stop,”’ she ened, “the work of death, and tollow me; you want 
money, and T will conduct you where it is te | 

“What pledge have I for thy truth 2" said Ro i Vaseal | 
ing his hold of the count 

* The pledue of blood—the tie of nature Lam thy only sist 

It was so. Rodolph, with commanding vo wrdered jus bar 
to desist from murder, and to retire, while he compelled the count to 
sitdoewn, under a pledge not to rise tll he bade him 

* Reeollect,” said he, “my sister, for such thou art, (however thou 
camest here.) I know no ties but those that connect me with my 
followers. IT have checked the stream of death only to open t 


mine of gold “ 
* Follow me.’ said Dorothea 
your hope s and wishes 


‘and you shall have wealth beyond 


Slowly they winded up the gothic staireas the moon sh 
sickly through the arched and ivv-covercd windows; no sound wa 
heard save that of the whispering wind of the muht, that app. | 
to mourn for these whose lives liad recently passed away. They 
reached the summit of the castern tower 

*T hear,” said Rodolph, “the murmunng of my band, who are 
awaiting my arrival with the boots 

* They shall not long wart thy arrival,” said Dorothea, and at that 


moment they were at the edge of the turret She dashed her lwit 





to the earth, and seizing Rodolph by the skirt of his calabra ort 
hurled him from the batthoments. He fell amudst his followers, and 
expired on the spot Amazement served them all. Dorothea has 
tily rang the alarm-bell, that communicated woh the convent below 
and fired off the signal gun. The band fled in all directrons, nnagen 
ing a foree was concealed in the chateau, and Dorothea, ru 
down, raised the count m her arms, wheren she ever after rested 
as a loved and loving wife. Rodolph was, indeed, her brother, but 
had long been a detestable murderer. She, therefore, abhorred h 
deeds, and on this perilous occasion she sacrificed him ou the shin 
of duty. The chateon still stands; the count and countess still exist, 
and distribute their hospitality more generously than before; and the 
travelle7, as he passes over the dreary hemwhts of th Sierra Mo 


shuddermely murmurs the name of Rodelpl Vaseal, and 


rena, 
blesses that of Dorothea de Ronde ville 


FESTIVAL OF THE VINE-DRESSERS, 
The ancient festival of the vine-dressers was celebrated on the 
eighth of August at Vevay, in Switzerland, a place well caleulated 
for such an exhiintion. ‘Twenty-five thousand spectators were as 


sembled from every part of the country. Elevated platforms, capa 


ble of accommodating several thousand persons, were erected aroum 
an enclosure, into which the proce imarcied atan early hour 
in the morning, under a salute of artilery. Furst im the procession 


came a band of soldiers, in the anment Swiss umiorm; then a long 
array of shepherds and gardeners; next the cow-keepers with cattle, 
and the spring vine-dressers with ther inoplements of husbandry ; 
then the troop of Ceres, with the sevthes and oer mstraments of 
their oceunpahens; then the procession of Baechus, consisting of the 
autumn rine-dressers, with all the apparatus of ther profession; 
and another detachment ef military closed the procession, each 
band of which was preceded by musiv In the enclosure, crowns 
and prumnog-hooks were distributed as prizes to various midividnals 
previously designated to receive them. Atter this ceremony, the va 
rious corps sung their respective songs and exhibited their favourite 
dances, and partook of a banquet on the borders of Lake Leman 
The celebrated Ranz des Vaches was song with exquisite efleet 
Mr. Cooper, the novelist, was last year present at this festival, and 


Liv He adsiman. 





has tade it the sulject of his new novel of * 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


How much would it conduce to our happiness to be seleet in our 
books and in our friends; to ch 
than their knowledge, more for ther being climstians than philoso 
phers; to be contented with a small but certain income; to have no 
master, and few servants; to preserve our health by exereite instead 
of medicine; to love and hate only on just grounds; to let the plea- 
sures of lite pass by without a murmur; end to wait with confidence 
for an eternal hereafter. 


se ench more for ther good sens 





| 
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MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS, 


It would appear that nothing but the heavy progress of time, 
nothing but the selfish torpor of middle age, enables us to calculate 
the mighty ebb and flow of our spring-tde of life, or analyze the 
clouds and sunshine of “ the April climate of years.” How littl 
do the young appreciate the value of youth! that bret season of 
vivid impressions, When mind and heart and body are alike healthy, 
alike untouched by the corruptions of mortal nature; when the eye 
sees With its own sight; the bosom swells with its own emotons; 
when the love of God and of his creatures is warm and bright within 
us; When the scorn of the scorner has not reached our ears, nor the 


iron of adversity cntered inte our soul, Rumours of wreng and evil 
and suflering is, but we reject a lessen that finds ne echo in 
our experen vay, so unreal is the picture of human. affliction, 


that we look to nd hail these shadows mnparted to the unaginary 
landscape of lite by the homies of the old and the stil more fngid 
lessons of written Wisdom, as only intended to set forth with brighter 
lustre the glittering pomts of joy and prosperity sparkling at inter 
vals upon its surface, “ Despair,”’ seems a mere figure of speech ; 
anguish,” a poetical expression ; and “ woe’ the favourte rhyme 
Ah! bitter experience! gnawing, clinging, 


ofa plamtive stanza 
cleaving curse of mertal sorrow! wherefore must thou come with 


thy realities of the rave and the worm, the pang of absence, the 
sting of disappomtment, to prove that the sun can shine in vain, and 
the spring breathe forthits heavenly breath only to deepen the win 
ter withermy within our heart of hearts! 


THE INDIAN AND THE FLASK OF BRANDY. 


Some visiters to the } 





of Niagara found an Indian standing 


on a rock above the cataract Ata little distance was a projecting 
pomtot ia lh t ween W hh aml the spuot where the savage stood, 
the ramds were sweeping with a smooth bat swat current. One of 
the travellers asked the red man it he could swim through the rapids 
to the pou I cannot tell,” was the reply, * but T wall try of you 
“ ve me that flask of brandy, which your servant has in his 
j The flask was accordingly given to him, and taking nin 
his hand, he plunged in the nde. He swam vigerousiy, and soon 


secmied about to achieve lis dangerous enterprise. But defiment for 
i successtul execution of the explout, ether in strength or skill, he 


vottng a little below at, he was instantly at 


seed the | if, ands 
the merey of the rapids. He saw hos error and his danger, and 
struggled with desperate energy to gam the land. In vain! Every 
sweep of his vigerous arm loaves hun farther from the island, and 
nearer to the spot where the glassy water bends over the rock 
Seeing all chance of eseape was passed, the savage ceased his 
eflorts odin the stream. Then msing on the tide, he held 


the flask mm on hand, while he wrung out the cork with the other, 


md apply t inverted vessel to lus lips, disappeared over the 
cataract! 
Is re not some analogy between this desperate savage and the 
votar f pole ire Do they not venture inte a smooth but de 
‘ t hobtand teamsicnt gratifieations, and lose themselves 
tn lorever i that over-troubled abyss, in which the streams 
f vice und vy tortuimate ? 


WAVERLEY ANNIVERSARY. 


inpiversary of Sir Walter Scott's natiwity was celebrated in 





very mark of respeet. A dinner was also given, at 
t d by about thurty of a lately established club, called the “sons 
of the t nhnowa,’ cach member assuming a character from 
1 Waverley novels; but owmg to its infaney, with the exception of 

( iN y, few were dressed in thew proper costume Ti 
‘ rwas f L by Lore, supported by Menry Bertram and Si 
A ‘ rs d, facing whom, as croupier, sat Locksley, the 
bold outlaw of Sherwood forest, most characternstically attended by 
iy ird Ca de Lion and Friar Tuck, who declared the moun 
tun dew of Seothund far superior to the well of Saint Dunstan 
During the evenmyg, which was spent with the greatest hilarity, se 
do onginal recitahons and songs were given, appropriate to the 
occasion, and the meeting separated in the most becoming manner 


THE SHAH OF PERSIA’ PLATE, 


The shah of Persia possesses the most magnificent collection of 


plate m the world It consists of upwards of tour thousand ute ne-ils 
of gold, nt tof which are set with precious stones or pe arts 
Arnong thet e sets of Spoons, Vases, Cups, jugs basins, dishes 


&eop some ot the cups are so heavy, that when filled they cannot 


be litted with one hand, Perhaps the most remarkable portion of 
the Colles mis a set of spoons, each a foot long The bowls ot 
these spoons are of wrought gold, and the handles are nehly set 
with rubves, and terminated by large diamonds, The mmmense size 
of these spoons is to suit the onental custom of cating, when seated 


on the ground Forewners are permitted te see thos splendid aad 


Linniquie hon of plate, and alse the erystal bedstead, lately pre 
sented by the elperor ol Russia to the shah of Persia 
DR. BEATTIE. 
featt the author of the Minstrel,”’ had such an antipathy to 
the fowl which he denominated “fell ehanticleer,” that the mer 
swht ot it threw him inte a state of agitation, which preve nted hom 


from attending to business or study for several hours afterwards 


His students are said to have practised occasionally upon this weak 


ness of his. When they wanted a holiday, they contrived that the 
doctor should meet, m the very threshold of his class-reom, his 
most dreaded fo Home he went, hke one under the untluence of 


There os a stanza on the 
apestrophizes and calls down anathemas 
He concludes with the following line—“ And ever in thy dreams the 


enchanioent Minstrel,” m which he 
a) 
H 


m the poor crentur 
ruthless tux appear 


THE WIFE OF THREE HUSBANDS. 


Lady Gage, the wife of the first baronet, Sur Joln, aneestor of 
Viscount Gage, when first a widow was only seventeen, benutitul 
and meh; she was courted by her three husbands, Sir Geer 
Frenchard, Sur John Gaye, and Sir Wilham H 
ume; and to appease a quarrel that had ansen respecting her be 


rvey, at the same 





tween them, she threatened her everlasting displeasure to the first 
that should be the aggresser— which, as she had declared for neither, 
by balanemyg ther t opes against ther fears, stilled ther resentments 


agamest each other; adding, good-humoured!y, that uf they would 
keep the penee and have patience, she would have them all in thear 
turns; which, singularly enough, did happen 

CIVILIZATION. 

Civilization, like a noble river, took ite ree among barren moun 
tains—a little spring of usefulness. For many centunesit has been 
gradualiv swelling mi sive; it sull widens and extends its limits, and 
will pursue its course unul it reaches the vecan of man’s perfection 

\ gentleman in the country addressed a passionate billel-dour to 
a lady in the same town, adding this curious postscript— “ Please to 
send a speedy answer, as I have somebody else in my eye.” 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


NUMBER SIXTY-FOUR 


Account of Vesuvius—the hermitage—the famous lagrima Christi—dif- 
ficulties of the path—curious appearance of the old crater—odd_as- 
semblage of travellers—the new crater—splendid prospect—Mr. Ma- 
thias, author of the Pursuits of Literature—the archbishop of ‘Tarento 
Mountep upon asses much smaller than their riders, and with 

each a bare-legged driver behind, we commenced the ascent of Ve- 

suvius. Tt was a troublesome path, worn through the rough scoria 
of old eruptions, and after two hours’ toiling, we were glad to dis- 
mount at “the hermitage.” Here lives a capuchin friar on a pro- 
minent rib in the side of the volcano, the red-hot lava dividing 
year or two, and coursing away to the 
He has been 





above his dwelling every } 
valley in two rivers of fire on either side of him 
there twelve years, and supports hunself and probably half his bro- 
therhood at the monastery by selling dagrima Christi to strangers 
It is a small white building with a little grass and a few trees about 
i, and looks like an island in the black waste of cinders and lava 

A shout from the guide was answered by the opening of a small 
window above, and the shaven crown of the old friar was thrust 
forth with a weleome and a request that we would mount the stairs 
to the parlour. He received us at the top, and gave us chairs 
around a plain board table, upon which he set several bottles of the 
far-famed wine of Vesuvius. One drinks it, and blesses the volcano 
that warmed the roots of the grape. It is a mpe, rich, full-bodied 
hoquor which “ascends me into the brain” sooner than any conti- 
nental wine [ have tasted. I never drank any thing more delicious 
We re-mounted our asses and rode on, much more indifferent 
than before to the roughness of the path. It strikes one hke the 
road to the infernal regions. No grass, not a shrab, nothing but a 
wide mountam of cinders, black and rugged, diversified only by the 
deeper dye of the newer streaks of lava. The eye wearied of gaz- 
ing on it. We mounted thus for an hour or more, arriving at last 
at the base of a lofty cone whose sides were but slopes of deep 
ashes. ‘We left our donkeys here in company with those of a large 
party that had preceded us, and made preparations to ascend on 
foot. ‘The drivers unlaced their sashes and passing them round the 
waists of the ladies, took the ends over their shoulders, and pro- 
ceeded The feet had 
uo hold, sinking knee-deep at every step, and we slipped back so 
much, that our progress was almost imperce@tible. The 


were svon tired out, although more than half dragged up by the 


Harde r work could searce be conceived 
ladies 


\t every few steps there was a general ery for a hait, and 


we lav down in the warm ashes, quite breathless and discouraged 


giude 5 
In something more than an hour from the hermitage we reach- 


edge of the old crater. The scene here was very curious 


ed the 
A hollow, perhaps a mile round, composed entirely of scoria (like 
cinders under a blacksmith’s window) contamed in its centre 


Around, 


tions, sat sume thirty groups of travellers, with each their six on 


the 
the sh irp hew cone ot the last ¢ ruption in Various diree- 
seven Itahan guides, refreshing themselves with a lunch after the 


fatigues of the ascent. There were English, Germans, French, 
Russians and Italians, each speaking their own language, and the 


As I 


h foreigners, and found my countrymen on 


largest party, oddly enough, was from the United States 
was myself travelling wit 
Vesuvius unexpectedly, the mixture of nations appeared still more 
extraordinary. The combined heat of the sun and the voleano be- 
neath us, had compelled the Italians to throw off half their dress, 
and they sat, ov stood leaning on their long pikes, with their brown 
faces and dark eyes glowing with heat, as fine models of rutfians as 


grouped around a crack in the crater, roasting apples 


ever startled a traveller in this country of bandits tht or ten of 


them were 
There were several of these cracks winding 
he heat 


and toasting bread 
about in ditlerent directions, of which | could barely en 
A stick thrust ma foot or more, was 


lure t 
holding my hand at the top 
burnt black in a moment 
With another bottle or two of © lagruma Christi” 
| 


1 our 


and a roasted 


le, our courage was renewed, and we pu ke ( wav across the 


ap) 
old crater, sometimes lost in the smoke which steamed up through 
the cracks, and here and there treading on beautiful beds of erystal 


of sulphur. The ascent of the new cone was shorter but very dith 
cult. The ashes were so new and light, that it was hke a steep 
sand bank, giving diseouragingly at the least pressure, and sinking 
tll the next step was taken. The steams of sulphur as we approach 
ed the summit, were all but intolerable. The laches coughed, the 


lled on the Madonna, and I never was mo 


‘Mi ides sneezed and ca t 


relieved than im catching the first clear draught of wind on the top 


of the mountai 


Here we all stood at last—crowded together on the narrow edge 


f a crater formed within the vear, and hable every moment to 


at 


he 
overwhelmed with | here was scarce room to stand, 
und the hot ashes burnt our feet as they sunk into it. The 
of each party sunk to the ground, and the common danger and toil 
| 





rning lava 


s females 


stil barner of silence between 


breaking down the usual strangers, 
the conversation became general, and the hour on the erater’s edge 
passed very agree ably 

\ strong lad would just about throw a stone from one side to the 


of the new crater It was about forty feet de 


trom the 


Dr | 


was half 


verhaps 


the 


other 
and one erust of sulphur lined the wh 
1 im smoke, 

’ 


cracks with which it was divided in every d 


more, 
time obscures which poured in volumes broad 


id occasion 


rechioh, 


ally an eddy of wind was caught in the vast bowl, and for a mmute 


its bright vellow surface was perfectly clear ‘here had not been 
an eruption for four or five months, and the abyss whieh is for vears 
together a pit of fire and bowling lava, has had ume to harden over, 
and were tt not for the smoking seams, one would scarce suspect 


1 slumbermg beneath 





e of the tremendous vole 





the existe 


‘ ters, 


After we had been on the summit a few minutes, an English | 
clergyman of my acquaintance to our surprise emerged from the | 
He had been to the bottom for specimens of sulphur for | 
Contrary to the advice of the guide, I profited by his | 


ws | 


‘ 
| 


| smoke. 

his cabinet 

experience, and disappearing in the flying clouds, reached the low- 
| est depth of the crater with some difficulties of foot-hold and 
breath. The cracks, which I crossed twice, were so brittle as to 
| break like the upper ice of a twice frozen pond beneath my feet, 
was nauseating beyond all 


| and the stench of the exhaling gases, 
the sulphuretted hydrogen I have ever known. 
| painfully suffocating from the moment I entered the crater. I broke 
as many bits of the bright golden crystals from the crust as my 
confusion and failing strength would allow, and then remounted 


The sensation was | 


feeling my way up through the smoke to the summit 
! ° 
| I ean compare standing on the top of Vesuvius and looking down 


| upon the bay and city of Naples, to nothing but mounting a peak 
The larger crater en- 


in the infernal regions overlooking paradise 
| circles you entirely for a mile, cutting off the view of the sides of | 
the mountain, and from the elevation of the new cone, you look 
over the rising edge of this black field of smoke and cinders, and 
drop the eye at once upon Naples, lying asleep in the sun, with its 


lazy sails upon the water, and the green hills enclosing it clad in 
the indescribable beauty of an Italian atmosphere. Beyond all 
comparison, by the testimony of every writer and traveller, the most 
beautiful scene in the world, the loveliest water and the brightest 
land, lay spread out before us. With the stench of hot sulphur in 
our nostrils, ankle deep in black ashes, and a waste of smouldering 
cinders in every direction around us, the enjoyment of the view 
certainly did not want for the heightening of contrast 
| We made our descent by jumps through the sliding ashes, fre- 
quently tumbling over each other, and retracing in five minutes the 
toil of an hour. Our donkeys stood tethered together on the herb- 
less field of cinders, and we were soon im the clumsy saddies, and 
with a call at the hermitage, and a parting draught of wine with 
the friar, we reached our carriages at the little village of Resina in 
salety The feet of the whole troop were in a W retched condition 
The ladies had worn shoes, or slight boots, which were cut to pieces 
of course, and one very fine looking girl, the daughter of an elderly 
French gentleman, had, with the usual improvidence of her nauon, 
started in satin slippers. She was probably lamed for a month, as 


she insisted on persevering, and wrapped her feet in handkerchiefs 


to return 
We rode along the curve 
sunsets of Italy, and arrived at Naples at dark 


of the bay, bv one of these matchless 


I have had the pleasure lately of making the acquaintance of Mr 
Mathias, the distinguished author of the * Pursuits of Literature,” 
and the translator of Spenser and other English poets into Italian 
About twenty years ago, this well-known scholar came to Italy on 
Finding himself better, almost 


a desperate experiment of health 
against hope, he has remained from year to year in Naples, in love 
with the climate and the language, until, at this day, he belongs 
less to the English than the Italian literature, having written various 
original poems in Ttalian, and translated into Italian verse to the 
wonder and admiration of the scholars of the country. I found him 
this morning at his lodgings, in an old palace on the Pizzofalcone, 
buried in books as usual, and good-humoured enough to give an 
hour toa young man, who had no claim on him beyond the ordimary 
interest in Ile talked 
America naturally, and expressed a very strong friendship for Mr 


a distinguished scholar a great deal of 


Everett, whom he had met on his travels, requesting me at the 


Mr 


Mathias ts a small man, of perhaps sixty years, perfectly bald, and 


same time to take to him a set of his works as a remembrance 


His head is ample, and would make 
i 


Ak 


a little inclined to corpulency 
and modest, and 


a fine picture of a scholar. His voice is hurries 


from long residence in Italy his English is fail of Trahan idioms 
He spoke with rapture of Da Ponte, calling me back as I shut the 
isk for him 


door to It seemed to give him uncommon pleasure 


that we appreciated and valued him in America 


I have looked over, this evening, a small velume, which he was 
kind enough to give me It is entitled * Lyric Poetry, by T. I 
Mathias, a new edition, printed privately.” It is dated 1832, and 
the poems were probably all written within the last two years. The 


t} 


Memory of Gray,” 





shortest extract I can make is a * Sonnet to the 
which strikes me as verv beautiful 

Lord of the vanous lyre! devout we turn 

hur pa i steps to thy supreme abode, 

And tread with awe the solitary road 

To grace with votive wreaths thy hallow'd urn. 

Yet, as we wander thro this dark so 

No more ¢ strains we hear, that all abroad 

Thy taney watted, as the ins ¥e God 

Prompted “the thoughts that breathe, the words that burn.” 

But hark ' a voiee in solemn accents clear 

Bursts from heaven's vault that Ws With temperate fire 

4 ise, mortal, cease to « the itless tear, 

Mute though the raptures s fudl-strung 

E’en his own wa vs, lessened on his ¢ 

Lost in se 4 harmony ¢ 

IT have met also, at a dinner party lately, the celebrated antiqua- 
rv, Sir W G He too lives abroad His work on Pompeu 
has become authorntyv, and displavs very great learmmng. He isa 
tall, large-featured man, and verv commanding Is appearance 
though lamed ribly with the gout 
A tnend, whom I met at the same house, took me to see the 

archbishop of ‘Tarento yesterday This venerable man, it is well 

) ‘ ; 
known, lost his gown for his participation im the cause of the Car 
bonari, (the revolutionary conspirators of Italy.) He has always 
played a conspicuous part m the politics of lus time, and now, at 





ibled wa- 





age of ninety, unlike the usual fate of meddlers im tro 


he 


the 





venerated old man, surrounded in his 





is a healthy, happy, 


{ 


palace with all that luxury can give him. The lady who presented 
me, took the privilege of intimate friendship to call at an unusual 
hour, and we found the old churchman in his slippers, over his 
breakfast, with two immense tortoise-shell cats, upon stools, watch- 
ing his hand for bits of bread and purring most affectionately. He 
looks like one of Titian’s pictures. His face is a wreck of com- 
manding features, and his eye seems less to have lost its fire, than 
to slumber in its deep socket. His hair is snowy white—his fore- 
head of prodigious breadth and height—and his skin has that calm, 
settled, and yet healthy paleness, which carries with it the history 
of a whole life of temperance and thought. 

The old man rose from his chair with a smile, and came forward 
with a stoop and a feeble step, and took my two hands, as my friend 
mentioned my name, and looked me in the face very earnestly. 
** Your country,” said he, in Italian, ** has sprang into existence like 
Minerva, full grown and armed. We look for the result.” He 
went on with some comments upon the dangers of republics, and 
then sent me to look at a portrait of queen Giovanna, of Naples, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, while he sat down to talk with the lady whe 
brought me. His secretary accompanied me as a cicerone. Five 
or SIX rooms, communicating with each other, were filled with 
choice pictures, every one a gift from some distinguished individual. 
The present king of France had sent him his portrait; queen Ade- 
laide had sent a splendid set of Sévres china, with the portraits of 
her family; the queen of Belgium had presented him with her min- 
iature and that of Leopold; the king and queen of Naples had half 
furnished his house; and so the catalogue went on. It seemed as 
if the whole continent had united to honour the old man. Whuile I 
was looking at a curious mosaic portrait of a cat, presented to him 
on the death of the original, by some prince whose name I have 
forgotten, he came to us, and said he had just learned that my pur- 
suits were literary, and would present me with his own last work. 
He opened the drawer of a small bureau and produced a manuscript 
of some ten pages, written in a feeble hand. * This,”’ said he, **is 
an enumeration from memory of what I have not seen for many 
years, the elassic spots about our beautiful city of Naples, and their 
associations. I have written it in the last month to wile away the 
time, and call up again the pleasure I have received many times mn 
my life in visiting them.” T put the curious document in my bosom 
with many thanks, and we kissed the hand of the good old pnest 
We found his carriage, with three or four servants 


We had 


and left him 
in handsome livery, waiting for him in the court below 
intruded a little on the hour for his morning ride 

I found his account of the environs merely a simple catalogue, 
with here and there a classie quotation from a Greek or Latin au- 
thor, referring to them. I keep the ms. as a curious memente of 
one of the noblest relics I have seen of an age gone by 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF COL. HAMILTON, 
p 


ked up by the chambermal, at his lo‘gings 


No intelligent traveller can fail to be struck, on his arrival in 
this country, with the wretched condition of the lower order of the 
The baleful effects of democracy can be read at once, in 
Instead of the industry and 


natives 
their pale, emaciated countenances 
honest ambition of European countries, their badge and brand is an 
indolent and thievish indigence. In no city in the world are there 
so many paupers as in New-York 
by them, and finds his only safety in the 
The precarious supplies obtainec 


A stranger is constantly beset 


distribution of the contents 





of his purse 1 in this manner, 


support a large majority of the population 
are called the respectable classes, subsist entirely upon a kind of 


Great numbers of what 


poor, small, yellow oysters, which are found in great abundanee, at 
low water, upon a flat on the west side of the city, called the Canal- 


sireet Plan. I have seen thousands of people, men, women and 


children, floundering and flapping through the mud, on the Plan, 


e middle of the hottest days, toiling and sweating, and eating 


i tl 
mi th 


their truly republican dinners. Not unfrequently, more than one 


hes at the same shell-fish; and then are 


piscivorous gourmand das 


enacted scenes that shock a civilized beholder. Ovster-knives and 


blood become well acquainted It is not uncommon tor hundreds 


of pe ople to be murdered in one of these conflicts 


It is really refreshing, after witnessing these distressing evidences 


of the turbulent spirit of democracy, to turn to the contemplation 
{ 


f king and lords, 


f a people that has felt the happy influence ¢ 
1 often go down to the Liverpool 


game-laws, taxes and tithes g | 


packet-ships, to relieve my disgust by a sight of something human 
‘Home, sweet home,” rushes upon my memory, when I see these 


e their freights of wholesome emigrants 











casties of the sea disembog 
from the United Kingdoms. These hardy, enterprising, adven- 
turous subjects of our glorious sovereign, are the only salt to be 
found in American earth. It is delightful to see them, as thev 
stream along the wiaarves, cresse d in their neat green trocks, whit 
vests, and whole corduroy breeches, with a steadiness and solemni 
tv which nothing could have taught but the influence of a sound 
vovernment, and a bench of bushops. Immense sums of mo 
brought into the states bythe emigrants; and | was informe 
Biddle, the cashier of the National Re publican Bank, that ; 
revenue Was drawn trom the ce] es ide bv these new 
than trom anv other source From thus class of dividuals, too, 
ive sprang all the distinguished men of the country ev are 
the only exception from the general charge of poverty ana crime, 
which must be recorded gaimst the United States I have the beat 
authoritv for this; for the district attorney of New-York told me, 
in confidence, that not a single individual of the three kingdoms 
had had a charge preferred agaist him, in the police-office, f 
seven years and ahalf. These remarks cannot be applied to any 
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other of the foreigners who flock to this land of liberties. Their 
condition is not much superior to that of the natives themselves 
The Dutch and the Swiss struggle through a miserable existence, 
iu New-Jersey and Pennsylvania; living principally upon cotton- 
pods and the exterior filaments of the sugar-cane, which these 
States produce in abundance. They are the mere helots of the 
Yankees in New-England, who own all the southern and middle 
states, and who treat the wretched inhabitants with brutal tyranny 
This very fully appears from the report of Captain Hayne, a mem- 
ber of congress from Florida, on bringing m a bill to provide for the 
sowing of grass in the streets of Charleston 

One caste of the indigenous population of the country, I ought, 
perhaps, to except from the genera! denunciation. I refer to the 
negroes, and to those who build their hopes of preferment here aud 
hereafter upon their immediate emancipation from slaverv. These 
elect people have come out from the common herd of their fellow- 
citizens, and shaken off the dust of their feet against them. With 
@ magnanimous disregard of means and consequences, they have 
determined that every bondman shall be free. No blow has yet 
been struck, but active preparations are on foot. Military acade- 





mies and Sunday schools are extensively established among the 
free blacks, and the best poets and philosophers now living in the 
country, bear the sable hue of Africa. Mayor Jack Downing, who 
(as Colonel Lapis informed me) is an intimate friend and cabinet 
counsellor of the president, is an emancipated slave of John Ran- 
dolph, the late catholic bishop of Massachusetts. The Jackson party, 
however, deny the friendship. A young lady in Vermont, of con- 
siderable accomplishment for a Yankee, has established a school of 
poetry and manners, for the good society portion of the negroes. 
This really * new academy” is watched with great jealousy by the 
government. The rabble have burned the schoolhouse down no 
less than thirteen tunes, and the young lady herself is treated with 
all manner of indignity. She bears it all, however, with the spirit 
of a martyr; and so justly flattering to her is the notoriety she has 
acquired, that rumour speaks of a matrimonial contract soon to be 
consummated, which will certainly secure to her an everlastiug 
reputation. ‘These solitary instances of endeavours to improve the 
population of the country, are oases in this desert of selfishness and 
sloth. I visited the school in Vermont, im company with a distin- 
guished philanthropist from New-York, and was delighted with the 
arrangement and order of the establishment. ‘The temperature of 
the school-room was rather too high, considering the number of the 
pupils ; but there was a peculiar aronia in the ai, (which my com- 
panion told me was not to be snuffed but in the region of the Green 
Mountains) that made my two hours’ stay exceedingly pleasant 

What the result of all this will be, it is really fearful to anticipate 

There will be bloodshed, no doubt; but I cannot, as a man, refrain 
from going the whole length with my before-mentioned trend ; and 
with him, I hope soon to see the sons of Africa placed, in all re- 


spects, upon an equality with the whites—marrying their daughters, 





ruling in their councils, giving judgment in their courts, and feasting 
at their festive boards. Sach muillenial glories would, to be sure, 
be out of place in England, but in this boasted land of liberty and 
equality they would be appropriate and practically useful. Besides, 
as I have already intimated, all the brains in the country, with a 
few exceptions, are lodged in Ethiopian skulls 

I paid a visit, yesterday, to one of the courts, and witnessed a 
glorious manifestation of the fierce spirit of liberty. An action of 
assault and battery was on trial. The defendant was a iall, broad, 
raw-boned, big-whiskered individual, who had formerly been sheritl 
of Buffalo countv. He came, origimally, from the city of Kentucky, 
and was born, I am told, upon one of the numerous sawyers on the 
Mississippi, Where most of the families in that barbarous region 


reside. This was the thirty-seventh action agaimst him, tried durmg 





this court; and yet, notwithstanding he had knocked down two of 
the yudges on the bench, and maimed all the constables but one, 
during this very term, not a single conviction could be had against 
him. His personal prowess made him invuine rable and irre sponsible 


When I ent 


{ the court-room, I was startled by the unusual ap- 








pearance of the forms of stice Instead of the gravity of bag 
wigs and hair-powder, and the grace of silk gowns, which adorn 
our king's bench, I found the judges dressed in a pea-jacket, with 
black stock, and pantaloons that might have once been white, and 
without a svmptom of a shirt The jury w king g ind 
smoking cigars, and the lawyers and the defendant were apy ently 
preparing for a fight Presently the padge got up, In a tremendous 


fury, and leaning over his desk, shook his fist at the combatan 

















the arena below hun, and abusing the defendant in stentorian 
style, swore he'd * be —— if he'd stand it any longer'”’ No sooner 
Was this done, than up rose 4 general crv of **make @ ring, nase a 
rng’ and the deed followed the word mstan To mv 
utte stonisiment, the lawvers made acircie,a lure i 
ti ng The confusion and uy ir were s0 appaliir rto me, U 
hy ecus i t > giits my own country I am 

s ( i sav Wii vs were struck, and what blo 
lowe Atte t > es, l saw f ue 
wan on the b the « ! who must have bee orst 
ed the em hh « speech to the ¢ rest 
( gy wit ‘ ilist he endeavours ) 
kee a dis i 1 Ss Iles dis fiture h s 

i Nec ‘ e Was ho wera 

‘ ! t g 1 ve t agains 

Ue-nitt work.—The English society tor the “ prevention of cruelty 
to animals, have actually been at the expense of Keeping horses 
which they have stationed at the fuot of tu ass 


Grageing heavy ioads to the top 





ORIGINAL AUTO-*BIOGRAPHY. 


MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
MY FIRST EPIC. 

Were I not apprehensive that these recollections of my child- 
hood, with which I am repeatedly troubling the reader, may be con- 
sidered as too puerile to be either interesting or amusing, I could 
multiply instances of juvenile folly and extravagance, into which I 
was hurried by the influence of an injudicious course of reading, 
I will not insist that the same cause would necessarily produce 
the same effect on the mind of every other lad of similar age and 
condition; but I have no doubt that the characters of thousands 
have been more or less affected by this one apparently trifling cir- 
cumstance ; and under this conviction I would earnestly recom- 
mend to every one who already is, or who ever expects to fill the 
honourable, sacred and awfully responsible situation of parent, to 
treasure up the hint, and profit by it in their domestic discipline 

Had that spirit of ambition and enterprise, in which by nature | 
was in no respect deficient, been duly seconded by close apple ition, 
industry and untiring perseverance, I might, perhaps, have effected 
something to establish the reputation of precocious talent. But it 
was always my misfortune, in every pursuit, to shrink trom the least 
opposing obstacle with a tumdity wholly incompatible with great 
and brilliant achievements. ‘This constitutional defect has ever 
clogged the pimons of my soul, and restricted the boundaries of its 
aspirations to the narrow limits of every-day mediocrity 


he 


When my visionary scheme of a pedestrian tour throng ‘ 


United States had * dissolved into thin air,” I resumed my studies 
with fresh ardour, and for a few weeks was about as ratwnal as 
Don Quixotte during the brief lucid intervals in his career of knight 
errantry. It is true, that I oeccasionally evinced some transient 
symptoms ot a suspicious type, suc h as the perpetration of a sonnet, 
an acrostic, or an elegy; but as these were generally mild m thew 


aspect and of seldom occurrence, they excited but litthe alarm im 


the minds of my fnends and advisers 


I soon began to reflect, however, that the course I was pu suing 


would prove a long, circuitous, and tedious path to “the height 


I therefore resolved, 


where Fame’s bright te mple shines afar by 


what we rustics used to denominate “a short cut across lots,” to 


reach the mountain at once, force a passage to its summut, and take 





the port by storm or a ¢ up ile main In one word, I determined 
to write four long poems, on the four seasons, aday to the clomate, 
soil, products, gevlogy, ete., of my native country Thoms was 
to be mv model, but my imitation was to be in rheme, instead of 
blank verse. I knew, from my own observation and experience, 
that the labours and recreations of an Amerean farmer, u e re 

gion where I resided, were very ditlerent from those des “ 

the beautiful poem of my favourite bard above named The staple 
productions around me were principally Indian corn, potatoes, some 
rve, a little barley, but no wheat. Our corn was regularly ploughed 
between the rows, and hoed flour tunes during the summer "This 
practice alone rendered the farmer's tous arduous and fatiguing 
and formed a striking contrast with those so lightly deseribed m 
Thomson's Spring, which represents the process of ploughing and 
sowing as the sum total of the husbandman’s agricultural duties 


ending with this verse 


ave for now / rious man 
wt. Ye foster 





“ Be gracious, 
Has done his } 


A very different pieture was constantiv belore tiv view for every 





vezes blow,” ¢ 


human being, and almost every brute in our parish, was compelles 


ince ssantly to tug at the unyie lding bosom of mother earth, worry 





ing the stubborn glebe for a scanty subsistence 
very diflerent task was mv rural muse now invoked to execute 
She attended, obedient to my call; the work was commenced ; 
and | feel much satisfaction in being able 


occaswn I commanded sutficrent diliwence an 


tu add, thet on this one 


continue my labours to the completion of one entire poem, viz, 





Spring It ws true that I drew largely on the funds of the Scottish 
bard, often taking whole lines without hesitation or ¢ npuneuor 
I know not what finally became of the manuseript; but as se veral 
letters are still in my possession, which contam extracts, | shal 
not leave the subject without selecting a few lines as a specimen 
of the whole I had the deheious gratification of hearn t ap 
plauded by every one who perused it, not even exeepting our good 
clergyman and his wile, and also her brother, the doctor, who had 
graduated at Cambridge ; and hus sister was certainly the best ed 

cated woman in the parish I tho ont that I had reason to con 


rratulate myself on my success, and still think that the performance 





possessed some poetic merit, of which the reader shall now jndge 
With my imitable model before me, I thus proposed the subject 

{ e, sl 0 ess, ote qrea rt 

( t nile Spring ‘ vate the eart 

Ve ‘ gra rot blushir woe 

VW er ess winters Vy retreats 

\ - shes let ss t ‘ us 

lies i s us 

The vas no lovely ¢ tess ot Hert! n¢ paris »>whon 

I cor nserpe 1 m tthere was a lady whose y es 
te ctual ew Sn Ss wi l ( yi it wrt i¢ 
vere sult ies in fas inenyg I therefore t Ss Invoke 
the patronag Mrs. I iV last number, a ‘ 
ipostr et ‘ oO ‘ t ‘ t tee pro 
Voke t sunny sn ret we s she is ving 
t ‘ we Wav suIMetinies ¢ 

Ol { 

I ' ¢ ss 

Fitte ‘ st t 

"The t's . . € 

Acer sned H ely 

The f < ‘ \ 


SS 

To thee the theme, the strain, the bard, belong— 
| O, deign to listen to his humble song! 
Let thy approving smile his breast imspire, 
| While he atte mpts to wake his rustic {\ re, 
Unawed by power, nor swayed by love of pelf— 
| To sing a season blooming hke thyself; 
| To please thy ear is his sublimest aim— 

If thou applauc ashs no brighter fame 





| After this rhapsody, the action of the poem advanced as nearly 
| Step by step with my model as circumstances would permit. In 
stance the following 

And see, where surly winter hes away, 

And calls tis ruffian blasts— his blasts obey ; 

Leave the bleak hill, the forest, and the vale, 

Fann'd by the fragrant south, a softer gale, 

Whose kindly touch dissolves the snow v shrouds, 


| And mountatos lift their green heads to the clouds 
| tut though stern winter seems to take his leave, 
And yield the world to spring—yet oft at eve 

The cheerless boreal breeze he will resume, 
} Chill the pale morn, and blieht the mid«lay bleom ; 
| So that the wild geese scarcely know theur time 
| When to revisit our tempestuous lime 


Let these suffice for specimens, for the whole poem was handled 
in the same stvle, with the « xception of a few or ginal episodes, 
one of which, I recollect, described the process of manufacturmg 
maple sugar, from the first tapping of the tree, to the final crystal: 
zation of its luscious sap, the whole concluding with these lines 


Ye generous freemen, venerate the tree 
4h 


Alike the source of use ar 





xury, 
Whuch, by the sturdy woodman's axe sulxlued, 





Both forms the table, and supplies its food 
' 
Here will Columbia see her riches spring 


Her growing wealth a thousand hall san 





Her numerous ships, with feecy sails unfurl'd 


Shail bear her treasures to the eastern world, et 
These cor ple ts, it must be recollected, were manufactured be 
fore the purchase of Louisiana by the United States government 


and, consequently, while my Yankee lips were st 





angers to the de 





hewus favour of New-Orleans sugar 


The execution of this poem, comprising twe Ive hundred lines, cost 


me much time and labour, as the reader may readily imagine, when 
he considers under what disadvantages it was written. My want 


of education, and the narrow limits to whieh my reading had been 


confined, were almost msurmountable obstacles to my progress | 
had not timshed more tu one hundred Imes, when the dearth of 
thymes and synonyms became so great, that | cast about m my 
mind for some contrivance to obviate the difficulty At that tune 
I had never heard of trhviing dictionary, but the want of such an 


issistant became so « 


bvious and pressing, that | finally came to the 


resolution of making one for my own use I therefore s spended 
my paraphrase of the seasons, until fT could wccomplish that purpose 
In less than three months it was ace Dy hed, by seles ting and 
properly classing every word in’ Perry's English Dietionary, that 


ther with all others which have the 


consisted of 


one svilable, toge 
rccent on the final swllable I have a copy of this “rhyming ma 
ter Abby denominated it, stdl in my possession 
nd Lean sately aver that the construction of it gave me more know 
ledge of the I nygiish Linguage than any other circumstance or pre 
eoss ever did or ever could I had wot, at that time, read the let 


ters of Dr. Frankhn to his son, in one of which he regrets having 


relinquished the practice of “making verses,” as it was an exercise 
by which a person could not fail of ** ae ng a fund of words, to 
vether with a facility of recollectong and employmg them.” He 
vids ‘The cont need of words of the same meanmg but of 
ditlerent lengths the measure ot ditlerent sounds for the 

mes, W | have obuged me to seck lor a variety of synonyme, 
asl § re ered me ter of them 

Phou l d not seen or heard of this remark, I knew and fe 
its tr md the remedy to which | resorted proved is uselul a 
it Was novel and ur f iits design and executio | have simmer 
improved and enlarged ut, by adding all the penultimate as well a 
ll the antepenultumate rhymes, arranged and classed in the same 
rae lw d advise every y yung poet to make his ow vung 
chietionary, as such exercise will teach him at once ortho raphy 
etymology and pronunciation, which, the ordimary course of u 
struction, are seidom acquired im year PEREGRINE 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE PINE ARTS, 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


j INI 

Rossini s operas have for some years held exelusive possession 
of almost every theatre in Europe. His mse in the profession was 
not without its share of difficulty, numerous rm bulls and accusations 


of charilatanisia, were liberally indulged in during the earlier part of 





his career; and t hthe success and universal popularity with 
Which Tis Compositiens Were attended have in some measure blunt 
ed the heenness, or destroyed the effieacy of many severe stretures 
that have from time to time been passed on those multdarouus work 
Wineh call him master, there are not wanting professors ' thos 
if ones Too who stil make doubt of the mit md knowl 
Which this singularly fled Composer nest Certainly posse ar 
eny the legitunacy of effects whi ull clas hav nited to ay 
prove and admure 
To take the f fence of the first 4 ! rendere 
al | r, lies n Within our present pur “t lry < sith me 
ul = ren rr necessary on the x t ra Th j ‘ 
' Vv. ar rt nie alwa i wn enmeralily 
nstruct therefore, though up t ! i occasion 
“w ‘ i miake to a ! ste “ Inzonee 
standard to th in ! tte t eath tor his premacy 
would! ther comport w tine Spar fo Sav mor n the pre ro | 
sta m tha Works Int y prov us genus in 
t per tance has convince s vrea 
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knowledge he possesses with relation to the art of which he is so 
distinguished an ornament and professor. 


Rossini’s earlier compositions were of a very different nature from 
those by which he is now universally known. The cause of change 
1s said, authority of Count Stendthall, to have been as fol- 
lows: On his arrival in Milan in 1814, when in his twenty-second 
year, to compose the Aureliano in Palmyra, he became acquainted 
with Velluti, who was to sing in his opera. This great artist, then 
in the flower of his youth and talents, had no small share of vanity, 
and was fond of displaying and net unfrequently abusing the powers 


on th 








of vouce with which nature, or rather art, had gifted him. Rossin, 
before he had an opportunity of hearing this singer, had written a 


At the first rehear- 
at the second, Vel- 


ceavatina for the character he was to periorm. 
was struck with admiration 


Rossini highly applauded 


sal, the 


luti began to show his powers of gracing 


composer 


the performance, for he found the efleet produced just and admuira- 
ble— at the third, grace followed grace and roulade was piled upon 
roulade, ull the simplicity of the eantilena was entirely lost aiid 
the profusion of ornament with which it was overlaid. The great 


day of performance at last arnved—the cavatina and the whole 
character sustained by Vellati, was received with rapture, but the 
pride of the young composer was not a litthe wounded—he scarcely 
knew what the artist was singing; for although full of beauties and 
highly successful with the public, it was no longer the music he had 

The opera made a fiasco, and it was the soprano alone 
who had any success. Upon reflection, Rossim’s ardent mind at 
once pereerved all the advantages which might be taken of such an 
Not a single suggestion was lost upon him. Tt was a lucky 
chance,” we may suppose him to have said to himself, “that Vellut 
discovered he had a taste of his own; but who will say that in the 
next theatre for which T compose, there may not be some other 
singer, who, with as greata flexibility of voice, and an equal rage for 
ornament, inay so spoil my music, as not only to reader it eon 
temptible to myself, but tiresome to the public?) When LT retleet on 
the vreat number of different schools for song that exist in Italy, 
the danger to which my poor compositions are exposed is most im 
The theatres are filled with performers who lave learned 
this mode of singing 


written 


event 


minent, 
music from some ignorant prov neal prote ssor 
violin concertos and variations without end, tends not only to ce 

stroy the talent of the vocalist, but also to vitiate the of the 
public; every singer will make @ point of unitating Vellun, without 
calculating upon the relative compass or quality of lis voir Wi 


shall see no more simple cantilenas; the public have pronounecd 


laste 


them cold and tasteless; every thing is about to undergo a change 
even to the nature of the voice: once accustomed to cnibellish and 


wel 


overload the air with high-wrought ornaments, and so stitle the 
works of the composer, they will soon discover that they have lost 


the habit of sustaining or expanding the tones, and consequently 


are incapable of executing a /argo movement 


Trust therefore lose 


no time in changing the system T have followed hitherto. Lam not 

myself ignorant of singing; all the world allows me a talent om this 

way; my embellishments will be in good taste, for T shall at once 

be able to discover where my singers are strong and whi re defective, 

and T will write nothing for them which they cannot execute My 

mind is made up; T will not leave them room for a singl pogia 
nl 


tura; and since the taste of the public inclines so strongly toa flori 


style, these ornaments, this method of charming thoear, shall torn an 
integral part of my song, and shall be all written down in my seore 


bservalle 


This we believe to have been the secret of the chanye mn 
Rossini's style from the date of the Aurehano; he had atterwards 
great difficulnes to eneounter in pursuing this system, but no man 
ever surmounted them more gallantly. The professors of the old 


rowos of demu 
Il 


ha made its appearance that his trnunph was com 


j 
ma 


school looked with horror and consternation on the « 


semiquavers he inserted in’ his vocal scores, and it was not untul 
Barbiere di Sivig 
plete. The history of this opera is somewhat curious 


serve to show the sort of spirit with which he had to contend on the 


miny 


part of men who were then in full possession of the niusical ear of 
th 
hom the Barber 
of Seville; and when our readers ar Paiste llo 
then in the zenith of his fame and popularity, had a tew vear before 
loss to per 


they wished to 


He was engaged to compose an opera for carnival 
fori. They gave 


that 


the nation 
the subject to be chosen by the dire 


aware aonan 


written an opera on the same subjeet, they will be at ne 


ceive the motive which gave birth to this selection 


place him in opposition to the best and most popular composer of 


the day. on ground which he had peculiarly made lis own, in order 
to crush a stvle and school whieh they hated and feared. Rossin 
remonstrated— it was of no service— he was engaged to write a piece 


itd be chosen and no other 





and that piece they insisted sh the one 


Vainly did his friends point out the cruelty of thus bringing a young 


man who had yet to make his name into juxta-position with one 


who had numerous trends, 
with the public; the opera they would have, and Rossin sat down 


and was deservedly a great: favourit 


to compose with the strong reluctance which has often preceded 


the most brilliant eflorts of penis 


He has more than once described to ns the disheartening feeling 
with which the task was at length undcrtaken. The piece was not 
begun until within an unprecedentedly short period of the time fixed 
for its appearance, and so long hal iscommencement been delayed 
that in the hurry, th The 
this necessary appendage was not discovered until the last rehearsal 


overture was totally forgotten! want of 


nothing could then be done excepting to supply its place with some 
other, and the overture which was written for and properly belongs 
to the opera of Elisabetta, is the only one the Barber of Seville can 
boastof to this day. ‘The night of performance at last came on—every 
person within the vast theatre seemed to know and feel what was at 
stake; the two sel att The infro 
duzione was heard in silence, and the count's serenade went off ra 


ther tamely; but next came Fiwaro’s come scena, and never was a 


iools were he bar of public opinion. 





The audiones 


composer's triumph more full, glorious, and complet 


masse, and expressed, with a fervor seldom heard elsewhere, 


r fe 
their unqualified predilection 
and concerted piece followed in) quick suc 


en 


and approval. The effect was magi 





scena, cavatina 
each one and all eheiting such symptoms of approbation 


cession; 
as none but Italians bave the art and grace of presenting; and at the 
fall of the curtain, Il gran maestro was attended home by halt the 
city, and we beleve ultimately made a speech, after the manner of 





other great potentates, to the crowd which had assembled to do him | 


honour in front of his hotel! ARION. 


} 
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DANBY’S OPENING OF THE SIXTH SEAL. 


At the Academy of the Fine Arty, Barclay-street 


At the first view of this fine painting, you see a chaotic mass of 
falling mountains and temples sinking in ruins, while, in the back 
ground, an immense lurid vuleano is sending up huge masses ot ig- 
nited rock, and diffusing a ruddy glare over a city crumbling to the 
ground under the shock of an earthquake. But upon close examu- 
nation of particular parts, and combining them together to form a 
whole, the conception of the painter strikes the spectator in all its 
grandeur, and he is willing to accord him a rank equal to Martin 
The sixth seal has been opened; the fire contained in the bowels ot 
the earth bursts forth for its destruction, and roils to the foreground 
of the picture down a precipitous valley. The sun is extinguished 
the moon rises the colour ot blood, the heavens roll together like a 
seroll, while the solid mountains are dispersed by the glittering hght 
ning, and fall in enormous masses upon a doomed city. In the 
tre isa slave upon a platform of rock, who has just burst his chains, 
at his recovered 


two monarchs are bowing low with excess of terror 


cen 


and is extending his hands to the heavens tor joy 
freedom, while 
at his feet. Treasures lie 
unnoticed during the mighty convulsion of 
ledges in the front ground, whereon are collected the it 


yround value less ar 
and the 
vitives trom 


scattered upon the 


nature, rocky 





the whelmed city, are moving onward, crushing in their course the 
miserable remnant Anud this scene of awful cha and itista 
tility, when the firmest earthly barriers are moved from their places 


and the everlasting mountains disparted, a dazzling light of the purest 





white reveals the cross in the zenith, surrounded by a halo, and in 
dieating the presence of Him to whom all things past, present and 
future are as one, and who holds the earthin the hollow of his hand 
The moralis as beautiful as the design is magniticent, and we re 
commend all who adiire the chef d @urres ot painting, not tu ne- 
lect secing this 


EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 








The list of works —with a few exeeptions the productions of old 
masters, and undoubted oryanals—is diversified with specunens of 
every descriptioiiad painting taniily groupes, landscapes, sea-views, 
and the famous scenes of the Low Duteh school Whether we ex- 
anne these wih a mear and minute serutiny, or beluld. at a dis 
tance, the outline and perspective n either case they are equally 
faultless. The exquisite colouring which blooms in the portraits of 
many beauties, Now torgetten, secs as iit flowed trom the pencil 

ut yesterday, and we can hardly realize that t fiiivers which traced 
theae lovely features have been for centuries in dust, while change 
seems but to have softened and mnproves rinunitable handiwork 

to leave reflections and revert to the gallery The productions 

of Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Tontoret, Paul Veronese, Vandervelde, 
Cuyp, and many others Whose natees are familiar to the verest tyro 
of a connoisseur, W prove an untatling attraction to the lover of 
panties Phe general nature of this netice precludes much of the 
particulanty in which we love to indulge, when diseoursing on such 
iterostin hiects Rh we cannot forbear t mug a Venus, by 

Mintoret,’ whieh, for warmth of colouring and tine outline, exeels 
my pret n the gallery. Likewise “an old woman, by Cuyp,” 
and a “kitchen seene by a Dutch master whose name has esc aped 
us. We lave s yooscen stich a multiplicity of objects in a paint- 
ne. vet there no Crowe or undue interference among the seve- 
ral parts, but all, in endless vanety, forma umform and harmonious 
Whole Lastly, we would pomtont tor a study the preture of * Mu- 
tus Sewvola, betore Porsena.’ thrusting his hand inte the blaze 
mothe altar, and rewarding the king with a stern countenance and 
depressed bps, depieting the unyielding lortitude whi Psupperts hin 
during the fery ordeal "The monarch’s face is marked with a pier- 
emg look of inquiry, a8 if he would fathom the immeost soul of the 
dauntless Roman, whose ereet bearing and fearless aspect evince 
such an indiffercnee to death. Dtis te be regretted that this painting 
vet remains unfinished, the drapery of several attendants being im- 
perfect vet who shall dare to compete with Rubens? The “last 
supper,’ by the same great artist, forms part of the colleetion. In 
concluding this netice, we would take eceasion to remark upon the 
my roverment ay] rent in manv pamtings im the ua lery, arising 
from a pudierus and earetul method cleanmg and lomg them, 
which has been adopted, if not invented, by an artist who has lately 
unved trom England, and whose success im renovating old pictures 
has been the subject of much commendation. We were shown, as 
an mstanece of bis skill, a voung Baechus, by Paul Veronese, which 


was orally upon an old cracked panel, but which he separated en- 


tirely trem the wood and transterred to canvass, without causing 
the shghtest pereeptible injury lo proprietors of old paintings, 
the services of such a person must be valuable, and may be instru- 


mental in rescuing from destruction many a rele of ancent art. 





_—— 


THE DRAMA. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC THEATRICALS, 


Tur engagement of the Kembles has been as productive to 
the treasury of the theatre as honourable and lucrative to them 
selves, and affords one of the very few tstances of enduring drama- 
he attraction in this country. We record the fact as complimentary 
to the good taste of ezens of New-York.—Mr. Hackett has 
likewise been acting his Yankee and Dutch characters with his usual 
The committee who have the Cooper benefit in charge, 
are hkely to bring it toa brilliant result.—The Bowery still succeeds 
with its negro and quadruped performances: but occasionally d 


tite 
SUCCESS 


evi 
ates from the even tenor of its way, by the production of a sterling 
piece: we would instance the “Wife of Mantua,” with the appear 
ance of Miss Vincent, Hamblin, Wallack, and other non-equestrians 

The Richmond-hill 1s busily engaged in deep and bloody tragedy, 
isis evident from the splendid specimens of the graphic art, in’ the 
shape of enormous wood-cuts, Which are to those of the Bowery full 
blazing suns compared to farthing rush-ligits, and which embellish 
the pumps, fenees, and corners of streets, to the great awe and con- 
sternanon of all enlightened people and little boys, thereby producing 


a grand moral effeet, highly creditable to the refined taste of the 
manager, and exceeding! y Mattenng to the good sense of the com 





munity. —The Ttalian opera-house is completed, and has more the 
appearance of a quaker meeting than a temple of the muses. By the 
way, it was an odd idea to place a theatre between two churches, 
and then to build them so much alike that one might easily enough 
be mistaken for the other! It would be no bad notion for the 
owners of the respective buildings to erect finger-posts at the yune- 
tion of the streets, directing the unwary ‘ i!’ The 
company, we understand, is first-rate, inferior only to that which 
was directed by Garem. The band is said to be strong, the scene 

painters able, and the wardrobe splendid. Among the axy of or- 
chestral talent, we hear that there is a fine bassoon plaver; and we 
netice the name of Gambati, a trumpet of very high repute. There 
were two artists of this name, brothers we believe, who were famous 
on the same instrament, and who were brought to London through 
the intluence of Lord Burghersh the celebrated amateur, and Vellun 
the musico. Their correct playing and execution, particularly to- 
gether, was much Pacentsiede by the British erities; but their tone 
and mode of treating trumpet-passages was thought to be inferior to 


lo Acep fo the righ 








— 1 
that of Harper and Norton, who blew them both out of England, 
and retained their situations. We sheuld like to see the trial here, 
as each party has now an able representative on this side of the 
water. and a duello between these great trumpets would make more 
noise than a battle roval among all the managers of the rival houses. 
Mr. and Mrs. Woud return to the Park early in November.—In 
the meantime, Mrs. Austin will commence an engagement, and, as 
it is her last previous to her departure to New Orleans, we hope she 
may be prevailed upon to repeat all her most popular characters, in 
those beautifully arranged operas which are so exclusively her own, 
(Anel, Louise, Darina, Zuleima, Alfred, ete.,) parts which she has 
been the means of producing, and which we lose when we lose Mrs. 
Austin. We confess that the lovely melodies of old Purcell, and 
the rich, substantial harmony of Boieldien, are especial favourites of 
ours, and for that reason we have ventured to point out the above 
enumerated roles; but by no means exeluding Mandane, Linda, the 
Princess of Navarre and Cinderella, in all ot which Mrs. Austin is 
exeellent.—A translation of the French opera of ** Zampa” has been 
brought out at Drury-lane theatre. This piece, as lately acted by 
the French company, appeared to us capable of fine dramatic effect 
on the English stage, and trom the notice we have seen in the Lon- 
on papers respecting its merits, we trust it may find its way to 
these shores.—The lovers of tragedy will regret to learn that For- 
We had hoped, ere 





rest does not come among us until December. 
this, to have seen the refined talents of the Kembles once again 
blended with the bold, stmking and impassioned acting of our coun- 
Iryman in some sterling pieces, which, for want of suitable repre- 
sentatives, at present seem to be strangers to the stage.—The season, 
thus far, in Philadelphia, has been prosperous. The erties of that 
city Were in raptures with Power. The Chesnut-street theatre 
lias been tastly ornamented and painted; and the Arch-street has 
had the attractions of the Barretts, young Burke, and the Hilsons.— 
\t Boston, Mr. Barry bids fair to have a season of unexampled 
prosperity. He is doing every thing for the gratitication of the oa 
goers at the east, and, im return, they are doing every thing for him. 
“The Roval Student, or the Alehymist and his Daughter,” is the 
title of a new musical romance, from the pen of Mr. Collier, now in 
preparation at one of the London theatres. It is founded on a tale 
of Washington Irving’s.—A late English paper says, “we shail take 
an early opportunity of witnessing the performances of Mr. Ternan, 
the Kean of the north, now he is so near the metropolis. Report 
says he is the best actor off the London stage; i so, he may, in the 
present dearth of performers, be worth imtroducing to a Londen au- 
dience.”’— Madame Malibran, Signor Donzelli, and Monsicur De Be- 
riot, were engaged at the Liverpool grand musical festival, given tor 
the public chanties of that town —Mademoiselle Bourgoin is gone 
to that bourne from whence no traveller returns. This celebrated 
comic actress first appeared in the character of Pamela, in 1503. 
Her spirited and orginal style of acting, and the graces of her per- 
son, were matched by the excellence of her heart. Her histriome 
career was brillant, and her bier was followed by many frends. 
Mrs. C. Kemble is in Paris, superintending the education of her 
daughter, a young lady of great promise in a department of the 
theatrical profession quite distinct from the line adopted with so 
much success by her singularly gifted sister.— Miss Eliza Paton, a 
sister of Mrs. Wood, has made her debut at the Haymarket theatre, 
in the character of Rosina, in the Barber of Sevilli 

It will be seen, by Dunlap’s history of the Amencan theatre, that 
Captain Robert Merry accompanied his wife to America, under an 
engagement with Mr. Wignell, for the new Chesnut-street theatre 
Mr. Thomas A. Cooper arrived at the same tin Mr. Cooper and 
Mrs. Merry may be said to have established t on our 
Mr. Merry had previously been known as a 
fashion, an officer in the guards and a poet 
American theatre may be relied upon for truth 
he speaks from his own knowledge. He says 
and her husband, and the young tra 


wedy 





id accuracy, When 
he saw Mrs. Merry 
n the evenu 


ped 





of their arrival. He was long intimately acquaintcd with the lady 
after her husband's death. He witnessed her first-appearance, as 





Miss Brunton, at Covent-garden. She married Captau Merry in 
London. They retired to the continent of Europe, l were in- 
duced by Mr. Wignell to visit this country. Thi se frets are 
cent contradiction to the story published in many 
Merry'ssilly conduct and fight to this country. His name ought 
respected here—for in his own land he was prs 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-VORE 


} 








Gestiemes— Allow me the pleasure of enclosing you seme un- 
published lines of a distinguished and popular English poet, written 
in the common-place book of a fair countrywoman of ours, some 
few years since, under the engraved portraits of Lord and Lady By 
ron. They record the whole history of that unfortunate couple, and 
will, no doubt, find many admirers among the numerous readers of 
the Mirror. PORTIA 

LINES 
separation of a certain noble lord « rely, 2 por a ume, 
were paired, not me d 
She said she never would forgive 
And vet tergave him 
She vow das e life she'd hw 
And never have him 
She swore she never would repent 
And vet repented 
By Jove! she never could consent 
Ar vet msented ! 
Was this well done. or sensible, or witty? 
And vet ‘us woman-like i, more S thie 
Well, then, she marned him—of course they parted 








Within a twelvemonth from their wedding-dav; 
She sobbed and sighed—was nearly broke carted, 
And, with her babe, went sadly on rway 
He sought out foregn climes na wrot nd swore 
Whoie books of nonsense “bout bis chid and w.fe, 
And toy'd with pretty women by t ~ . 
And, nut long atter, breathed away hus lf 
The world, sin has studied rather har 
»> solve the nddle of this stra eve 
Some think the lady wrong'd, and some the bared, 
And some in tears have ocr ther story bent 
tall agree, “tis very, very odd 
timan and wite should cut up such a caper 
sresting neath the quiet se 
other wastung silently lites taper 





moral of my fretful verse— 
(Unhke the writings oi the man I sing 
tt i moral, sensible and terse, 
Though it nor cash, nor entic’s praises bring)— 
And mark it well: young ladies should not wed 
e man whose hand they've once refused in scorn; 
For, if the parson joins them, heart and head 


Will rue the day that ever they were born! 


Now for the 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


" 
i 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE MAGAZINES, ETC., FOR OCTOBER. 

Tus magazines for this month contain much varied and inter- 
esting matter. Of those published in this city, we are enabled to 
speak with commendation, the more willingly accorded when we 
reflect, that litle more than a year ago, New-York had not a single 
monthly periodical, and that now there are three which date their 
commencement since that period, besides one published every fort- 
night, and oneevery week. To all we cheerfully say, in the Persian 
mode of salutation, “‘may your shadows never be less.”’ 

Noticing the magazines for October, in the order of their respective 
merits, past and present, we come first to the “ New- England Maga- 
zine,” number twenty-eight, edited and published by Joseph T. Buck- 
ingham. This is a good number. Those familiar with this work 
know, that the numerous contributions of many men of well disei- 
plined halts of thought, have tinparted to ita tone more elevated than 
that of any other American monthly, and accumulated such a weight 
of character, that its past efforts are its worst rivals. But this number 
bears the burden full lightly, and is worthy of its predecessors. The 
first article, “The Ancient Egyptians,” is an ingenious attempt to 
prove that the wonderful people who constructed the pyramids, and 
were the fountain of literature and science to all succeeding nations, 
were not negroes—that is, woolly-haired and flat-nosed, as some phi- 
lanthropic abolitionists, in their zeal for the education of the blacks, 
assert, for the benefitof a precedent to harp upon—but a race essen- 
tially distinct, swarthy it is true, but long-haired, straight-nosed, 
and with a different conformation of skull. This is the main dedue- 
tion of the writer, in which we agree, but question the correctness of 
ether more particular inferences. The article, “On the Study of the 
Greek and Latin Languages,” though ably wntten, is the argument 
of a literary radical, who, like many wise men of the present day, 
after passing years of his life in classical studies, becomes all at once 
sufficient to himself, on asix months’ knowledge of the German, and 
suddenly attributes all his previous acquirements to a Teutonic source, 
as Alderman Faulkner in the Quarterly Review, after imbibing a 
dozen of wine, maledieted the strawberry in the bottom of his glass 
as the cause of his intoxication. A scholar looks upon such a course 
as the eagle looked at the arrow feathered from his own wing; if he 
does not feel inclined to consider it an insincere parade of words. 
We ourselves recollect hearing a distinguished scholar of Har- 
vard University coolly say, that he would exchange all his 
stores of Greek and Latin for a competent knowledge of drawing. 
As well might Shylock have taken bis pound of flesh without draw- 
ing blood. The mere technical acquaintance is nought compared 
to the habits of thought, the pure taste, the invigorated memory, 
and a thousand other qualities which result from classical edueation. 
Would the lamented youth referred to have dispensed with these— 
have destroyed the building with the scaffolding?) Many an earnest 
word is spoken in jest; and, if the knowledge of the ancient langua- 
ges, with its ramifications and mind-controlling influences, cou/d in- 
deed have been subtracted from the sum of the writer's acquirements, 
we feel sure he would have hardened his heart against its departure, 
more than did Pharaoh against the departure of the children of Israel. 
We pass over a few intervening artcles—two, “ My Books,” and 
“The Errors of Youth,” extremely well written—to “ Auld Lang 
Sign,”’ a piece commemorating an incident of much interest to us, who 
have so often beheld the venerable face and silvery locks of the vete- 

ran personage, whose hospitable roof might well be the scene of a 
series of narratives, like those of Scott's Tales of My Landlord. 
“The Reminiscences of a Rogue’ are humorous, and may please 
some readers: they are too coarse for us. The “Literary Notices” 
are most to our liking—impartial, unsparing and well-written. We 
admire the independence which impels the writers to diverge from 
the wake of puffery, and give an honest opimon upon works that 
might otherwise fly—buoyed up by unmeaning praise, and still more 
unmeaning critcism—from Maine to Louisiana. We would instance 
the reviews of “ Mellen’s Poems,” and “ Zerah Colburn’s memoir of 
himself,” as replete with sound sense and judicious censure The 
number closes with a well-digested collection of miscellancous mat 
ter, under the head of “ Politics and Statistics.” 

Next in order comes the “American Monthly Magazine.” This 
publication has fone on in a steady course of improvement, and ob- 


! 


tained a firm hold upon popular favour. The first article, upon 


* Bulwer's England and the English,” is a discriminating notice of 
that work. “Laura Hungerford’ is a successful cllort ina to 
where so many fail—the pathetic. The remarks upon Sch! . 
Lectures are quite interesting ; and the “ Recollections of at 
life,” though written at a time when the literary world teens watt 
naval sketches and adventures, are not inferior in attraction to the 
former numbers of the serics 

“The Knickerbocker” commences its course this month, un ler the 
editorial control of Timothy Flint. We have the highest opanien of this 


gentleman's qualifications as an editor,and doubt not that he willintuse 
new life into this magazine. The chivalry he displays in his def 
address, to use his appellation, is worthy of all aduuration; but we 











hope that, in assuming the burden of editorial respons.diity, lhe wal 
not consider as personal, remarks which may be made upon forth 
coming articles, even though they should not prove laudatory, nor 
identify his own deservedly high reputatien with that of a perodi- 
cal whose pages must be often filed w the contmrbutions of 
others. Such a course would resemble the comduct of the Malay 
who runs a-muck, or the beliaviour of the kian as canecatured 
for popular amusement, more than that of a grave and dignified 
“eensor morum aty iferarum No speetac = mn grading 
than the sight of @ jude flinging aside wig an! gown, springing over 
the bench and nmuxing as a combatant in the elee of which he 
should be the controller and composer. We make these remarks 
the more particnlarly, because of a violent and se rrilous attack 
upon the learned and amiable Professor Willard, of Cambndge, 


under the head of “ Literary Notices We were gneved to see such 
a blemish—as every reasonable man must term it, to give it’ the 
mildest appellation—in a number orginal matter is 
concerned) otherwise unexecption: 


forcioly. remind- 








ed of the seripture companson of the dead fy im the omntment of 
the apothecary. If this be a defensive war, what must be the of- 


fensive? Knowing Professor Willard, as we do, to Le a perfect ! 


fl gentleman, we must protest “in toto” against the substance no 
less than the spirit of the article. ‘The reminiscences of a re- 
cent journey,”’ and “ Travellers in America,”’ are spirited and feli- 
citous in thought and expression, and we are pleased to see the 
amusing and apparently impartial description of Mrs. Trollope, 
eagerly copied into the newspapers and disseminated throughout 
the Union. We always felt assured, from the style of her book 
and her acuteness of observation, that she was a much better edu- 
cated and more important personage than was asserted in the public 
prints. In the case of Colonel Hamilton, the editor's satineal powers 
are applied where they could hardly come amiss, and the gallant 
colonel is accordingly made to appear exceedingly ridiculous. The 
whole article, in short, is the best condensed exposé of the besetting 
sins of English travellers that we have read. We are sorry that 
the disgusting, and as far as it has any influence, demoralizing 
story of “ Andrew Bichel, or the Butcher of Girls,” should have been 
translated for the perusal of Amencans. We pity the curiosity that 
can receive gratification from such a narrative. The possessor of i 
would, like George Selwyn, attend as an amateur on the execu 
tiener’s scaffold. The piece entitled “Indian Names,” by Mrs 
Sigourney, is a gem. The ladies seem to have monopolized the 
poetry, both here and in England. 

We have lately received the first number of a new periodical, en 
titled the “City-Hall Reporter and New-York Law Magazine,” 
edited and published by John Lomas. The address in the beginning 
gives an outline of the plan proposed, which professes to notice all 
matters of use to the bar, to furnish concise reports of al! nportant 
decisions, and in short to publish all legal intellizence, ina cheap form 
and at an early date. The plan is good. We wish it suecess. But 
we feel constrained to notice, with marked Cisapprobation, the ac 
count of a dispute between a learned judge aud the defendant's 
counsel, in the case of “Pearl rs. Carpenter.” We have inquired 
into the matter, and are assured that the statement of the editor is a 

| musrepresentation. Besides, we du not think he has the scales m 
which to weigh either of the parties, and doubt not that the protes 

| sion generally, however much they may approve of the work 

| will resent such an interference in their concerns and privat 

| differences, as is attempted in the article reterred to. Tt as hike 

| inseribing injuries on marble which the parties had written in san¢ 

and presents distorted facts to an inquiring public, which were ob- 
literated from the memory of those concerned almost as soon as 
they happened. The jurisdiction of the press may be extensive; but 

| in this case, the parties neither seck nor acknowledge an arbiter in 
the editor of the Law Magazine 

A publication, entitled the “ New-York Weekly Register and 
Catholic Diary,” haz recently made its appearance. It is devoted 
to two olyects ; first, the vindication of the tenets and mtual of the 
catholic church; and, secondly, to those secular subjcets which are 
more especially interesting to the Trish portion of our adoy 

zens. We perceive that the latter de partinentol the paper is totally 
distinct from the former, and contains political matter of gon 


ral value. We understand that the letters on the repeal of the 
legislative union between Great Beutain and Ireland, are from the 
pen of T. W. Clerke, Esq., whore late visit to the United Kingdom 
has enabled him to form a just estimate of this portant ques 
tion. Mr. Clerke—well known as the conductor of a popular 
periodical, formerly issued in this c:ity—is a ripe scholar and a ready 
writer; and we are happy to find tus pen—which, by the wav, has 
been too long idle — onee more in motion, and profitably employed 
The religious department is conducted in a spirit of frankness and 
berality, and being intended more for defence than attack, is quite 
free from polemical bitterness 


We are gratified to learn that the subseription list of Mr Pavne's 


contemplated publication is rapidly filling up, and that there is every 
prospect of the eppearance of the work on the course of a few 
months. The “Jam Jehan Nona’ w without doubt, meet with 
a ready and extensive sale Great Britain; and patnotic motives 
should combine with good taste to mduce the people of the United 
States to become its frends and patrons. We feel confident iat wall 
be an orna t to our domesti rature, and we know of no man 
more rvinw of the v wishes and portot his countrymen 
than its talented projector 

The last upon our lst of perodieals is the “Guardian,” a sen 
monthivy magazu | shed by (C. S. Francis. This is a neat 
pourbolae aor, cle ited to the younver members of society There 


atter the manner of 


t t 1of S speare as subpcets, and 

several pretty sonnets, in the Miltomic stanza It is neatly got up, 

vd must eXert an mmprovuig in bee upon those to whom it os 
addressed 

A keen, but od-natured ur ihed “ Travels in Amerea, by 
George Fibbleton, ex-barber te bus niap sty. king of Great Britain, 
has made its appearance. Itis dedmated by the author to Mrs. Trel- 
lope, andis the most laughable production that we have recently 
son We assure our readers t itiis perusal is @ great treat and a 
certain antidote to the blues. Next to our relyqious, moral and civil 

tes, we would rank the two tollowing—to buy such works as 
these, and to take the New-York Mirror, Verb. sap 

Carey, Lea and Blanchard have published “ Delaware, or the 
ruuted tamily mointeresting tale in two Volumes 
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Broadway.—We have been mach amused, while witnessing the | 


fforts of the horses attached to the onmibusses and hackney-coaches 





to pass the macadamized patch in Broadway. As so much had 
been said of the superiority of the new method of paving, and the 
promised land had so long lain in prospect, with its barners to 
proteet it from invasion, compelling the drivers’ to make a cir- 
cultous deviation, ther «€ xpectations had been excited to the highest 
pitch, and they doubted not that they would be enabled to skim 
over it like birds. Accordingly, the instant the way was opened 


every wheeled thing made a dash upon it, Some got through; 


i 
| 


| others—did not. It was a genuine corner of the commen of * Hard 


| scrabble.” In one instance, we were much edified upon a point of 

natural history. The ostnch, it is said, when pursued, seizes stones 

with her feet and flngs them back against her enemies, who a e thus 

| deterred from following her. This was the exact course adopted by a 
high trotting mare, as she crossed the pate h before-mentioned The 

| moment she felt the pebbles ot Macadam yielding to her tread, she 
incontinently took to flraht, fhnging such a well-directed and heavy 
volley of stones into the chaise, that the occupant was obliged to 
drop his reins and esconce himself under the boot in self-defence, 
until the vehicle came to the pavement at the further end. We are 
informed by a ventleman who has seen the coast of Afmea, that the 
patch aforesaid bears an exact resemblance to the desert of Sahara, 

! 


and that the troubles and halts of luckless passengers are similar to 


the toring of Captain Riley and lis crew over the pebbly surface of 


the desert We were more classical in our associations, and 
bethought ourselves straghtway of Aralna Petra, and the forty 
vears’ peregrinations of the children of Isracl, the length of which, 
at the rate of progress we occasionally noticed in the microscope 
desert, Was satistactonly accounted for But a new thing soon be- 


comes old : 


ind after iamung afew horses, many ommbusses began to 


take the former cireuitous route, preferring a sale semicirele to a rug 
ged diameter, and few passed over the improved portion but those 
Whose business compelled them to stop by the adjoining houses, 
That the patch will be consolidated at some tyac, is clear; but the 
corporation should accelerate it, by mmitating the Enghsh, whe em- 
ploy velucles with broad wheels and an inunense weight te move 
over the newly macadanmized portion, and erush the stones to pow- 
der At present, the narrow runs but separate and sink between 


them, produemy hardly any attrinen, and the spot furmshes fine 
matenals for a medern combat of the Lapithe and belligerent 


schoolboys. One littl: urchin seemed mightily pleased with their 
aptitude tor balistie purposes, boing heard to exclaim, “ What beau 
tful stones to throw, pal’ Such a use of them would certamly be a 
good illustration of Virgil, where he savs of his mob, 

* Jam faces et sava wolant, furor arma minestrat.” 


ERvv-cups and silrer forks. Colonel Hamilton —among the many 


other peculianties which excited his ire in this city—is quite severe 
upon us for breaking egyes into wine-glasses, instead of chipping off 
the shell at one end, placing the egg upnght upon the other, and ex 
tracting the contents with a spoon from ther natural receptacle 


His arguments are not sound It must be evident toall, that uf salt 
is used with eges—and we never saw the person who did not use 


seme condiment to qualify their freshness —it can be much more con- 
vemently apphed to them when emptied into a smooth-edged, open- 
romined class, than when confined ina brittle contracted shell, which 
is continually breaking by small bits into the compound, while the 


narrow ortfice of the shell causes a constant and unavoidable spilling 
of the contents, On this subjeet, then, Colonel Hamilton is even 
more unreasonable than the Bye-Endians and Little-Endians of Swift. 
But there is anartele which, though it be not mentioned by the colo 
nel, we should wish were more in use We mean silver forks. To 
eat with the knite has long been the mark of a low-bred man on the 
continent, and one suffiment to exclude the unfortunate trespasser 
from polite somety; and, to our mand, itis a habit exceedingly dis 

gusting. Evea the ‘Turks never use their knives to eat with, applying 
their fingers to that Purpose, and bringing on their dishes sul pidlaus or 
ragouts minced finely to supersede the use of knives, The sailor who 
cuts his salt pork with his jack knife, eats it off his biscuit; and the 
French soldiers in Hogarth—though they spitted frogs by the dozen 
on their swords, and roasted them over their camp fires—atoned for 
this unmulitary action by eating them like gentlemen. Our creed is 
contained in the following sentence : “ knives were made to cut with, 
and forks to eat with In order to attain this desirable end, the 
forks should be of such a shape as to render cating with them a 
possibility, for we wish to be reasonable in our recommendations 
and requisitions, and therefore advise every body to eschew and ut 

terly reyeet the narrow, two-pronged, stecl fork —whieh is perfectly 
inefficrent for the purposes required, and is besides: suljeet to con 


nual inines which require a new one to be substituted —and to sty 

ply its place with the many-pronged, broad silver fork, which never 
wears out, is alwaye breht—and, m every view, vastly more « i 

venient than the thing which disgraces so many of our otherwise 
unexceptionable dinner-tables 





The state of English literature —There is, at preser mcimiver 
sal hue and cry among the English literati, of the want of cneour 
agement of literary talent, and we continually hear of subscrptions 
for the benefit of thie author and that scholar, whose efforts have 
not sufficed te procure hum even a suppert trom the hard-heerted 
and indifferent public, Setting aside the supposition of 1 oenrity, 
which will, in many instances, account for a deficen 
we may find a reason for this state of thongs in the moral and | 
neal changes which arc in progress, and which so enpre the mnes 
of Englishmen—from the most elevated Wellingtos he hum 
blest Cobbettite that all, with one accord, refuse thention te 
rary applicants whose productions have tot sore ! 
upon the emergencies h continually distract thei t hiss 
unsettle ther plan The attempt to set ur fixent ‘ n 
this turbulent state of affairs is entirely hopeless. I puble, on 
stead of suffering themselves to be led back to past, drag ther 
would-be leaders on to the future; and all these can stow 
the first stop, and take advantage of 1 rmved ta ofl 
some new model tor stat la date ‘ OM ' 
state of transitian Ours consequel t ‘ tu 
effects of the revolution. Then may commence anot 
not less famous than those of Augustus d Queen A I 
a country distracted with d newness | ever | 
manent accessions tol terary treasur ’ rt \ ‘ 
collected the materials nd we doubt n t 
the troubles during the reson of Witham the f \\ nt 
torneal novels ast has thos: of Charles t frst Cromnwe 
Till that epoch arrive, we need look for no au n to r present 
literary stores from ¢ ther country 

A singular 1 le There os dady rennimng between Bughton and 
London. a smal! cart drawn by seven dogs, harness three a-breast 
and one asa lealer. This singular velucle travels the Crawley road, 
and i often seen to kecp pace with the fastest coaches 
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Merry maid, though a roving life is ours, 

We laugh away the laughing, and quickly fleeting hours $ 
Our hearts are free, as is the free and open sky a 
And we know what tamer souls know not, how lovers ought to love. 
py & maid, do not tarry, but fly, oh! fly with me o’er hill and glade, 
a gypsey’s bride. 


ve, 


Then come, oh come ! 














ORIG IN AL MISC E 1. L ANY. 


INORDINATE AMBITION Alexander the Great is said to have wept 
because there were no more worlds for him to conquer. A litth 
self-examination might have convinced hin, that there wes another 


a world of unhallowed 


Yet he, 


world to conquer—a world within himself 
pass 


in the zenith of his g 


meanest of which he finally fell a vietun! 
, and 


1 fou 


ions, to the 
lory 
nests sighed 


and pride 


«vt te 
zee, 


Lord of the wo 


Himself t 


recor 

woshave ot ur lust 

This beautiful animal, so often alluded to by east 

pare its eves to those of the 
There 

who have not often repeated Moore's lines on dis 

“T never 

To clad me wit 

en came to know me well 


THE GAZELLE 
ern pe 
much talked of in our 


eta. who com ir mistresses, has been 


own country are few female readers 


appointed hopes 
nurs’d a dear gazelle 


h its soft, black eve, 


And love me—it was sure to ci 
of both goat and 


tis hunted 


tT} well 
The gazelle 


deer, but forming 


animal partaking the nature 
a distinet kind, [1 is so very fleet, that 
id the ounce, Of 
SO EXCiisite ly soft 
ght it the 
as beautiful 


all animals it has the most 
that 


only by the faleon at 
beautiful 
lovers and poets hav. 
to say that her eves were 
Buffon cone 


eyes, which are and expressive, 


ment to a lady 
ihe M 


thou highest comp! 
of the 


sage nt ku 


as those oan 


ives that there are twelve ids of these an 


mals; the first of which he terms izella, wh resembles the roc 

buck in shape and size; though the horns are - blac k and hollow, like 
the goat's, and like that animal's are never shed. The principal 
difference between all these kinds, is in the size of their horns and 


spots on their skin. Their horns are annulated or ringed round, and 
are marked with longitudinal depressions extending from the bottom 


to the point. On their fore legs are bunches of hair, and there is a 


streak of black, red or brown, running along the lower part of their 
Most of them are brown upon the back, and white on the 


MLECS. 





ceteteseeeiiendsieaiammmentin 
breast, with a black stripe runmng between the two colours. Their 
hinder legs are the iongest, and they are cloven-hoofed like the sheey 
The hunting of gazelles forms a principal amusement for the Arab 
ans, the Persians and the Turks; but unless they were aided by the 


faleon, as before intimated, the animal would easily 


This bird is early trained to the employment; 


swiftness of the 
evade ther pursuit 
and the moment the hunters espy their prey, they instantly point 
the faleon toward it, who darts forward lke 

fangs in the In vain the 
. the 


hunters come up, 


an arrow, and fixes its 


creature's throat. poor animal tries to 
when the 


and its hf 


torture it endures soon arrests its speed, 


escent 


and at ong put an end to its musery 





DR. SCUDDER § BIG TREE. 
The sea-se rpent lives—but our doctor had sp nk 
To capture a far nigger me er on shore, 
Or r ither, a prece of its wonderful ¢ 
ranstormed to a palace, with window and door 


He shuts lh » this tree 


S Visiters Int 


And smiles when he hears them with wonder exclaim 
A true-blooded pointer or terrier ts he 
Oh, who then can blame him for free? his game 
Tempration.— We were particularly struck with the foree of 
following sentiment in tale the first G Rightly : 
Guialur cannon his children to avo the folhes and vices of 
world; but they must be subject to temptations, ere their worth be 
approved Otherwise, this world would be no longer an ordeal, to 
test and purnfy the heart, for which it was assuredly intended by 
Divine Providence 
EPIGRAM ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR. COLES TO MISS DODGE 
A sp ark of fire from her lovely eve, 
Kindled the Coals—while a fragrant swh 


Fann'd the flame—'twas a cunning part; 
Wilham, why didn’t vou Dodge the dart ? 
But you preferred to mingle souls, 

And change the fair to glowing Coals! 


\uvs 


ether with 


He who contends against oppression and 
the sword or the inspired with an 
w confidence to which his opponent must be a total stranger. 
§ favour; 


CAUSE injustice, 


w!) pen, will always be 
aniunati 
He may not, indeed, expect a miraculous interference in ln 


but he cannot fail to realize the truth of that sentiment in Shak- 
speare’s second part of King Henry the sixth, “Thnece is he armed 
who hath ih s quarrel just for the consciousness of having justice 
on lis side, is 
A safer buckler than the seven-fold shield 
Which covered Ajax in the hostile field 
NEW CONUNDRUMS 

Why is the mammoth hotel, conte mplated to be erected in Broad 
way, at the corner of Vesey-street, like this mark [*]in prnung? 
Because it is an Astor \ 

Why is a fickle-minded man, lke one whose pockets are filled 
with small coms? Because he is ch eful 

Why is a patient, who makes wry-faces at swallowing a bolus, 
like a religious wanderer? Because he is pill-g7 

Whv are the teachers of wrung, generally, ike the earhest cit 
ens of Philadelphia?) Because they are good pe (Penn men.) 

Why ts ingratit like a vessel for washing hands? Because 
is a ise & isin.) 

Whvis Don M cl Ke the al | of the bort miess put? Because 
he isa d don Abaddo 

Why ts a state of repose like a soldier in battle?) Beeause it is 

t n action.) 

Why is a silly fellow lke twenty hundred pounds weight? Be 
cause he isa pleton—(simple ton.) 
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